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; niente 
é (First and Fifth Readers Revised) 
Graded Classics New Fifth Reader 
is Adopted 
for Supplementary Reading in the 
Fifth Grade for all Virginia Cities 
P No Textbook is perfect. No textbook can be made perfect. But 


it is perhaps safe to say that the recent revision of the First and Fifth 
Books of Graded Classics Readers has brought the series—already in the 
opinion of thousands of teachers in all parts of the country the most 
satisfactory Readers ever published in America—a little nearer perfection 


than many of us thought it possible for a series of Readers to reach. 


Graded Classics Readers are adopted for public schools of 


Virginia Kentucky New York City 
North Carolina Mississippi Baltimore 
Georgia Florida Philadelphia 


And hundreds of independent cities and districts. 





6,000,000 copies of Graded Classics Readers have been used 


in tbe schools of America 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Atlanta RICHMOND Dallas 


(Entered at the Post-Office at Richmond, Va., as second-class matter.) 
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Editorial 


How to Introduce Supervised Study 








The Journan desires to see the principle 
of Sup orvised Study adopted throughout Vir- 
“ina. With this end in view it has sought the 
ilvice of a number of superintendents and 
‘igh - hool principals as to its value and the 


leasib Without exception 


ty of its adoption. 





the rephes are favorable: one or two diller as 


to the best methods to be used. These letters 


are published elsewhere in this issue. 

With the hope that Supervised Study may 
be introduced into some of the schools at the 
beginning of the second term of the present 
session, The Journan gives herewith a = per- 
sonal letter from Dr, Hall-Quest explaining in 
compact form the salient features of its in- 
auguration : 


“IT generally suggest the following procedure, and 
it has proved helpful: 

1. Introduce it gradually, one subject at a time. 

This enables the principal to observe its benefits and 
to become familiar with necessary adjustments. 
2. Use the divided period. Any other method is 
confusing at first. It is important that each teacher 
supervise the studying of her pupils, and this can 
best be done during the recitation period. 

3. If at all feasible the periods should be length- 
ened to fifty minutes in each subject (for high 
school), and a flexible amount of time in each period 
be spent on supervising the study of the assignment 
just given. 

4. Teachers should devote as much time to the as- 
signment as they do to the recitation proper. Super- 
vised study is really an elaborated assignment dur- 
ing which the pupils are given opportunity to try 
out the teacher’s explanations in her presence. 

5. Home work should be reduced, but at first re- 
tained. Eventually for the grades and first two 
years of high school it should be abandoned entirely. 

6. In addition to the studying done in the divided 
period pupils should be required to study during va- 
cant periods. This provides ample time for the 
preparation of any assignments that are at all rea- 
sonable. 

7. Time and effort will be saved if the teacher 
breaks up her classes into three groups according to 


ability. Her brightest pupils will need but little at- 
tention. Her other two groups—the average and the 


inferior—will demand most of her time. 

8. Teachers should aim to ascertain from each pu- 
pil what difficulties interfere with studying, and 
then, knowing these, assignments and explanations 
should take these difficulties into account. 

9. After the work in one subject has become fairly 


well adjusted the method should extend to all of 
them. 
10. Each subject requires its own type in study 


supervision. For this reason teachers should know 
what are the almost inevitable difficulties in each 
subject, where they are usually to be found, and then 
the teacher should anticinate them so as to lesson 
their seriousness 
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I am rapidly completing the manuscript of my 
book on Supervised Study in the High School, and 
am planning to have it in the publisher’s hands by 
January 1. I devote many pages to practical sug- 
gestions of how to supervise the studying of each 
subject. 

I shall be keenly interested in reading the com- 
ments of the superintendents. Could you let me 
have all of them soon so that they might form part 
of my book. The publication in part in your Jan- 
uary issue would be a little late for my purpose.” 

Cordially yours, 
ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST. 


Se M& 


Help the Boys and Girls 

The Journar is exceedingly anxious to see 
some form of scout work and Y. M. C. A. work 
introduced into the village and rural high 
schools of the State. The wholesome etfect ot 
both organizations ts so much needed. 

Phe natural craving of childhood for diver- 
sion Is one of the sanest things in the world. 
It denotes growth and energy and life. It 
registers mental and physical Vitality with 
surprising accuracy, and thus farnishes par- 
ents and teachers with a significant chart of 
health. Therefore, when wisely satisfied it be- 
comes a source of growth and intelligence; 
when denied or misdirected it results in mor- 
bidness or in the indulgence of unwholesome 
diversions. It must have an outlet good or 
bad. It cannot be smothered. In either case 
the consequences are vital and should demand 
the closest care of those charged with the di- 
rection of childhood. 

It cannot be denied that rural life is defi- 
cient in many attributes of interest and diver- 
sion. Its enrichment is one of the problems of 
the sve. Great forces are seeking to overcome 
its evils of isolation. Modern inventions are 
relieving many problems of labor and trans- 
portation, but thus far the cause of diversion 
has been but slightly benefited. It is still a 
necessity for country people to have to seek it 
at a distance. Until this necessity is reversed, 
it becomes urgently necessary to relieve the 
situation as far as possible. 

The schools must be the starting points. 
They have already done much, but they must 
do more. They must serve as magnets for rural 
communities—drawing thither every whole- 


some interest that will bear transplanting from 
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town and city, Active ingenuity will develop 


many resources. The teacher who is a 


“Mis 


sionary” and who is willing to do extension 
work, will find many avenues of opportunity, 
After giving full credit to such obvious diver. 
sions 2S musicales, lectures and theatricals. jt 


is very important to invoke the powerful aid 


of organizations—especially those whose at. 


tributes appeal to the natural instincts 6! 
childhood, Happily such associations do exis 


and just as happily they will readily 


hea 


“transplanting.” We refer to the Camp Fire 


organization for girls and the Boy Scout or- 


ganization for boys. Both are feasible and 
both are practical. Both are in active opera- 


tion in rural communities today. Let 


thos 


teachers who are anxious to bring something 
of vivid interest and practical value into th 
lives of their pupils (aside from book work 


decide to form one or both of these organiza 


tions at once. For general information |e 
them apply to Mr. C. L. Weaver, Lead 
Building, Richmond, Va., for the Boy Scouts. 


and to Miss Hattie Sellars, 205 North 


Nine 


teenth St.. Richmond. for the Camp Fir 


Girls. Literature concerning the organization 


can be secured from national headquarters, 4 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


So much for the diversion of week 


What of the Sundays? What of those long. 


days 


dreary days in which play is denied, and 1! 
Which Sunday School exists intermittently a1 


preaching is held once a month? The situ 


tion here is indeed tragic. The buoyancy o! 
vouth cannot and should not be smothered 0! 


this dav. It is horribly unnatural to d 


prive 


it of all normal outlets, and then fail to sty 


ply it with attractive substitutes, Aft 


r gil 


ing full credit to Christian homes and Sunde 


Schools, The Journan vet feels that there} 


vast need for improvement. Somethin: 
be done to fill the day with vivid, wh« 
interest. Something must be done to 

of dreariness and boredom, Somethin; 
be done to remove the almost terr1bl 
with which it is regarded today by 

thousands of children. It is unholy a 
Christian that this dread should exist. 
the name of the Master who loved litt 


1 


dren. it should be removed. The best | 


SOM 


ch 











‘istian people everywhere should be 
‘ve to this matter and there should be no 
until the evil is cured. 

|. necessity for some change as to Sabbath 
vocedure is widespread, If in 
stie.. with countless churches and Sunday 

\ there exists a poignant demand for 
y Mt Co and Y. W. C. associations, how much 
wore keenly does the need exist in rural com- 


great 


nities 4 

fhe JourNAL urges the principals of high 
wools to see if some form of Christian asso- 
ition Work cannot be done for the benefit of 
The need cannot be over- 
ted and it is pressing. If teachers, wh« 
re interested, will write to Mr. H. T. Baker. 
\merican National Bank Building, Rich- 
wend. Va. we feel sure he will gladly give 
just the information required. 


their boys and girls, 


Why not Change the Dates ? 

There are a number of serious interruptions 
to school work during the first three months o! 
lirst 
te. then the combination of Thanksgiving 
ud the State Conference and then the Christ- 
The Journan believes that a 
‘ple change of date will eliminate two in- 
lerruptions and ensure a greater degree of efli- 


the session. comes the teachers’ insti- 


is holidays, 


eicy for the schools at large. 


First. in regard to the teachers’ institute. 
lis meeting should be held just before the 


vssion begins, in order that its benefits may 
felt at the very start. 
vss of time to introduce new methods after 


It involves a serious 


ool has been organized on a basis of old 
les. What is the best method for holding 
curly \ustitutes? We know two or three super- 
lendents who pursue the following method 

ecessfully : 

If the session is to begin October Ist. the 
“ichers are notified that their salaries will be- 
“non the morning of September 28th, and 
Nat tiey are to meet at such and such a point 

thot date for their institute. If contracts 
vive not been signed or certificates delivered, 


wri’ morning session is held for this pur- 
lose shen the work of the institute goes for- 
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ward. If superintendents desire set programs, 
they can easily ask former teachers, who are 
going to return, to supply papers and make 
addresses. In those counties where the session 
begins the first of October and runs eight 
months it is possible for every teacher to be 
present at the early institute. Where it be- 
comes necessary to open the high schools first, 
it is entirely possible to hold a separate insti- 
tute for their teachers. This is rendered the 
more feasible by reason of the fact that the 
most productive institutes of today are those 
which are conducted on the departmental basis 
If the plan of holding two institutes is deemed 
unwise it is far better to have the general one 
just before the opening of the majority of the 
schools. 

As to the second “interruption.” Why not 
change the date of the Annual Conference 
from Thanksgiving week to the first week in 
September? For reasons given above why 
should the benefits of this great gathering be 
withheld from the teachers for two months 
Why should it break 
in upon the session’s work? Why should it 
carry two thousand people away from home 


after the session begins / 


on Thanksgiving Day ¢ 

The Journar fails to see a single valid rea- 
son Why this meeting should not be held early 
in September. It sees many reasons why it 
should not be held the latter week in Novem- 
ber. 

What do the teachers, superintendents and 
trustees say of the proposed change / 


ONE ON DR. WILEY 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, food expert, tells of a trip 
Carolina to make a propa- 
Magazine. 


he made to a place in 
gandist speech, says The National Food 
It goes something like this: 

“IT checked my bag at the station and engaged an 
old negro hackman to drive me to the hall. He 
seemed very much worried over my lack of baggage. 

“‘Most every gent what comes here’s got some- 
thing to sell,’ he said. ‘Maybe youse got something 
to sell, boss?” 

“Oh, yes,’ I told him, ‘1 sell wit and wisdom.’ 

The old negro scratched his head and cogitated. 

‘“*Well, boss,’ he said, finally, ‘you is de first man 
I ever toted what didn’t carry no samples.’ ”’ 





YO’ 
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NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


The field activities of the State Superinten- 
dent since our last report, when summarized 
briefly, show that he spoke at the Fluvanna 
Fair 
two davs in Warwick and York counties on 
October attended the Greenesville County 
lair 
Buchanan, 
follow up the school building enterprise which 


at Cary ‘’s Brook on Octcber 2Ist, spent 


Moth, 
at Emporia on October 29th, returned to 
sotetourt county, November 4th. to 


was begun there on October 15th. attended the 
Sussex County Fair at Waverly on November 
ith, addressed the Negro Organization Seciety 
in Petersburg on the 
ith, spoke at the dedication of the splendid 
new building at Forest in Bedford 
county on November Sth, inspected the schools 
of Forest District on November 9th, spoke at 
The Farmers’ Conference at Hampton on No- 


evening cof November 


school 


vember 11th, attended a meeting of the teach- 
ers of Halifax county in South Boston on No- 
vember 12th, and was present at a school fair 
in Madison county on November 18th. 

But that isn’t half! On November 30th, he 
attended a meeting of the citizens of Staun- 
ton District at Halifax 
county. for the purpose of advising with the 


Republican Grove, 


people of that section in reference to the es- 
tablishment of a single high scheol for the 


school in which it was pro- 


entire district. a 
posed to have only the four high school grades. 
and on the evening of the same day he ad- 
dressed the Houston, Halifax 
county. 

In addition to this, Mr. Stearnes visited the 
Houston on the morning of 


citizens of 


public schoo! at 
December 1st, and on the afternoon of that day 
visited the Wolf Trap School in Banister Dis- 
trict. Halifax county, where he enjoved the 
superb luncheen prepared for Supt. Watkins 
and himself by the domestic science depart- 
ment of that school_—a luncheon illustrating 
the excellent work which has been so skillfully 
directed by Miss J. B. Gravy. 
tation he addressed the commercia! association 
of South Boston on “The School Problems of 


By special invi- 


Our Towns and Country Districts”, on the 
evening of December Ist. Two days later, he 
tock part in the exercises on the occasion of 
the dedication of the excellent new 
building at Virginia Beach. Again on the 
morning of December 4th the State Superin- 


tendent was the speaker at the dedication of 


schoo! 


an attractive new  school—the — three-roon 
building at Elberon in Surry county ani 1 
the evening he presented the claims of a bette: 
school before the Schoo! Civie League at 
Claremont. 

Mr. Stearnes addressed the East End Pr 
gressive Association and Mothers’ Club of th 
Nathaniel Bacon Schoo! in the City of Rich 
mond on December 10th, attended a meeting 
of the Board of Visitors of the Virgin 
School for the Deaf and Blind in Staunto 
on December 14th, and a meeting of the Nor 
mal Sehool Board in Richmond en Deceml« 
16th. 

The State Superintendent on December 20th 
and 21st sat with the Virginia Military Ins! 
tute Board of Visitors which investigated tli 
charge of hazing at that institution, a1 
pleased to join in a report exonerating | 
cers and students of that school from al! blan 
in connection with the untimely illne-- a 
death of Cadet Sweet. 

It will be 


State 


plenty to do when he has a wi!l to wor 


seen from the foregoing it 
Schools car fit 


Superintendent of 


GRAPPLED WITH THE “FLEECY ELEMI 

As these notes are being penned, In-pect 
John B. Terrell is knocking the sno 
his rawhide boots and removing his sto 
after another invasion of the Southw 
a week's work in Augusta. 

Twelve schools and thirty-six tea: 
Giles, four schools and thirty-five teac ers” 
Wythe, and eight schools and forty-fou ‘a’ 
ers in Augusta have engaged his a 


during the last two weeks. 





oe 
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says Mr. 
-arnest 


erintendent R. H. Farrier,” 
“is enthusiastic and dead in 
iis work. He realizes that he has a 
isk and likewise a great opportunity in 
ind on the oceasion of my visit, he was 
for me to get a comprehensive view of 
blems in order that I might be better 
advise with and help him. So I fol- 
iim into four one-teacher schools, five 
‘her schools, and four high schools.” 
le many ef these schools.” adds the In- 
“are sadly lacking in equipment, par- 
v in maps and libraries, the earnestness 
thusiasm which characterize alike the 
in teacher and the high school teacher 
i see visions of a brighter educational 
Giles.” 
four high schools in the county, Mr. 
reports that Pearisburg and Narrows 
iding into shape for the permanent 
ide list: Newport, while contenting it- 
ih three vears of high school work, is 
‘coming a strong second grade high 
ind Pembroke, which is now hopelessly 
ipped by its miserable building, hopes 
nto a new $10,000 home by the first of 
-sion, 


together.” says Mr. Terrell, “I found the 


‘pirit very contagious in Giles and cne 
for better schools is certainly mo-vt 


wing,” 


ferrell met with unexpected diiiculties 
uspection of the schools of Wythe. Over 
f snow bhiehted his hopes of seeing the 
rural schools and forced him to alter 
«lule of engagements and confine his 
the rail- 
'Towever, he brings excellent reports 
e Wytheville, Max Meadows, Rural Re- 
d King’s Grove High Schools. 


- to the schools located on 


two last named schools, which are lo- 

the same district, are deserving of 
mention.” savs Mr. Terrell, “because 
part of the teachers’ salaries is paid 
ney raised through school entertain- 
‘uition, and private contributions of 
At King’s Grove the patrons 
expense of making such alterations in 
ilding as would make it cenferm with 


rons. 


IAS) 


the State requirements, and this year, they 
personally obligated themselves to pay the sal- 
ary of one of the five teachers.” 

“Supervision,”--if we may quote the In- 
spector again.—*is the word which brings the 
smile of satisfaction to the face of Superinten- 
dent F. M. Somerville, of Augusta. Two 
trained supervisors, giving their whole time to 
supervision in the country schools, and a third 
giving a part of her time, spells eff/c/ency, in 
big letters, for the Augusta schools.” 

One of the supervisors accompanied Super- 
intendent Somerville and Mr. Terrel! during 
one of the five days spent by Mr. Terrell in 
Augusta. The inspector expresses himself as 
immensely pleased with her methods and with 
the excellent reaction which she is getting from 
the teachers in improved efficiency. ‘This is 
the kind cf supervision which every county in 


Virginia should have,” declares Mr. Terrell 
with great emphasis. 
In Augusta Mr. Terrell inspected eight 


schools and observed forty-four busy teachers. 
Ie commends the work of the county high 
schoo!s and says that he has never seen better 
than those he saw in the 


behaved children 


Augusta schools. 
IN THE PATH OF FE, E. WORRELL 
Since the leaves began to turn and the swal- 
preen their feathers for 
flights to warmer climes, Inspector FE. E. Wor- 
rell has developed into a persistent and inde- 
fatigable traveler. The closing days of Octo- 
ber—a multi-colored month the poetic inspec- 


lows to homeward 


tor particularly loves—-found him faring in- 
dustrious!vy ferth in the counties of Madison 
and Botetourt, while peevish November beheld 
him working not only in Botetourt, but also 
in Craig, Nelson, Henry and Patrick. Every- 
where Mr. Worrell was as active as a two-year 
old, and only educational matters of micro- 
scopic insignificance escaped the scrutiny of 
his spectacled erbs. 

In Madisen he not only visited one high 
scheol and two graded schools. but also ad- 
dressed the teacher's institute at the Ccurt- 
house on October 22d. 
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The teachers of Botetourt, on October 26th. weeks of this frosty but kindly month, nor (i 
also had an opportunity to hear Mr. Worrel! much escape his observation in these sections 
at Buchanan, when he discussed the new high In Orange he resorted to an automohile 
school course of study. On the same trip he a medium for rapid transit and visited all of 
inspected the Buchanan and Lauderdale high the graded and high schools, as well as sey. 
schools, Fincastle, Troutville and Asberry high eral one-room white and colored scheo!ls,  M 
schools and a number of graded schools. Worrell went into raptures over what he sa 
On November 3d. the Inspector officially vis- in the way of good buildings and_ ¢leay 
ited the high school at Lovingston and the grounds, to say nothing of sanitary conditions 
morn succeeding he poured forth his soul to and he has since been tossing many bouquets 
the teachers of Nelosn in a discourse touching at Supt. Charles P. Cowherd. 
the adjustment of the new high school course The Inspector also visited all of the hig) 
of study. And not only this! for did not the schools in Bedford, giving particular atte 
unwearying Mr. Worre!l on this selfsame dav tion to those at New London, Montvale. Mor 
deliver an edueational address at the school eta and Bedford City. On the evening of D: 
fair at Shipman? cember Sth, he addressed the school patrons | 
Following these activities came a forencon Montvale, and threugh his persuasive el 
visit to Eagle Rock high school in Botetourt quence the sum of $250 was raised for the ey- 
county and an afternoon, seance with a teach- tension of the school term. 
ers’ institute at New Castle in Craig county. Mr. Worre!l speaks in high praise of t 
Next followed visits to seven schools in Henry work being done by Principal F. M. Lemon 
and an address before the teachers of the  yfoneta. He found the school in fine shay 
county at Martinsville, and says that the discipline is excellent. Tly 
Inspector Worrell wandered far and wide, Bedford High School. of which Mr. P. S. Mu 
as well as high and low, during those drab No- yi] js principal, is also enjoying many compli: 
vember days in apple-growing Patrick. It is ents from Mr. Worrell. He was particular 
recorded that his lengthened shadow benignly lv pleased to find a library in every room. 
fell across the threshholds of some eight or ten Much eround was covered by the all-secie 
schools nor was he too proud to visit or the traveler in the good old county of Nottewai 
one and two-room structures. On November is. visited the bink wheels ot Coene. Bok 


ron oe ag gn he — pi ville and Winclotens, ced chs ts colnl 
enry an ade his presence felt : » Mar- 

z m4 uni a h idle fe om Um 'Y- graded and high school in the last mentione! 
insville anc: Ridgway high schools. * town. Mr. Worrell found conditions at Crew 


Here are some terse comments culled frem - 
n “a most satisfactory and commends the efforts 0! 


the vellum notebook of the painstaking Mr. Principal W. P. Bevins. while he also has som 


Worrell; ' very pleasant things to say about Principal | 
FS. US, sare’ in good shape; A. Edwards, who has charge of the Agricul!t 
Fee SE Th eee ral High School at Burkeville. “This is on 
“Henry Co.—Supt. Gates has started a oF the best equipped agricultural high »:lols 
splendid work and has several new buildings. 7 jaye seen in the State.” savs Mr. Worrell. 


“Patrick Co. Supt. Reyvnelds has the co- “Al of its work is good and I like the wa 
operation of his people.” things are going.” 

Additional joy was brought to the [out 0! 
the Inspector by the things he saw at [lac 
Although the bones of Inspector Worrell stone High School where Principal ‘VY. I 


SWIFTER THAN SANTA CLAUS 


were full of the Christmas spirit by December Wrigglesworth has matters well in han Th 
first. he nevertheless was able to cover a good colored high and graded school in th tow! 
part of the counties of Orange, Bedford, Not- now has new equipment for domestic ~“len" 


toway and Amelia, during the first three and manual training, which was furni- «d | 
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neral Education Board, and is doing ex- 


tlit 
ce work. 

1) \melia Mr. Worrell held sober converse 
itl, -ome excellent teachers at the high schoo] 


» was well pleased with the manner in 
w] Principal Long directs matters. The 
yyiat school at Jetersville also proved a 
ype of much satisfaction to the Inspector: 
yy fact. everything he saw in Amelia and Not- 


‘way caused him to purr approvingly, for 
Sjpervintendent Bowry looks closely after his 


hysiness and is constantly on the job. 
In both of these counties the new elemen- 


tary course of study has been introduced and 
‘hings are moving with cleck-like regularity. 


SCHOOL LEAGUES IN STAFFORD 


Ihe first day of December found Inspector 
Jose HI. Binford bustling cheerily about in 
stafford county where he spent several days 
visiting schools with Supt. James Ashby and 
School Trustee C, J. Chartters. 

Mr. Binford began his work at New Hope 

sere Mr. Lee Wallace and Miss Cox are the 
Both of these teachers taught at 
New lope last session and are doing the best 


ICES, 


ty can with an old worn-out building. There 
slope for a new building next vear, since the 
strict school tax was increased last summer. 
One and a half miles up the good road from 
New Hlope is the new three-room White Oak 

iol with 90 pupils in attendance and with 
tie best chance in the State, perhaps, to get to- 
gether 150 pupils, nene of whom would have 
Within a radius of 
ne and a half miles of this three-room school 


l 


walk over two miles. 


ve three smaller schools containing an agere- 
The White Oak 

wool is well built and is furnished with the 
et home-made jacketed stoves Mr. Binford 
in the State. 


vate of over 100 pupils. 


. 


IC r) 
i 


And so the visit in Stafford progressed. The 
Leeland School, taught by Mrs. Cliff and Miss 


‘loc has a fine league and will make a great 


‘Tort to beeome a standard school before the 


In the ancient town of Fal- 
woth just across the river from Fredericks- 
'£ sa very interetisng three-room school 


end of the term. 
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taught by well-trained teachers. A school 
league has just been organized here. 

The last day of the visit in Stafford was 
spent by Mr. Binford in Hartwell District 
where the visitors were the guests of School 
Trustee Chartters. Perhaps no trustee in the 
State has been more interested in league work 
than this wide awake official who has organized 
leagues in practically every school in the dis- 
trict. The Holy Fork school is quartered in 
an attractive new building and the league will 
try to standardize the school. 

One of the most interesting schoo!s visited 
in the district was old Hartwell No. 1, built 
forty vears ago and truly typical of the an- 
cient type of school building. A new school 
will be built here next summer. 

Mr. Binford was much pleased with his trip 
to Stafford and says that he believes the county 
is on the eve of a great educational awakening, 


KING WILLIAM PROGRESSIVE 


The optimistic, pipe-smoking inspector spent 
the second week of December in King William, 
where he feels perfectly at home since he makes 
an annual visit to this county and greatly ad- 
mires the people of this good old section of the. 
State. On this visit Mr. Binford visited Lanes- 
ville, Sweet Hall, West Point, Euclid Heights, 
Canton, Venter, Enfield. Mangohick and other 
points. He says that the school trustees and 
patrons of King William cannot be excelled in 
their interest in public schools. Mr. Binford 
also emphasizes the fact that TH. Ragland Eu- 
bank is a wide awake, progressive superinten- 
dent extremely desirous of bringing the King 
William schools up to the first rank. 

The inspector was much interested in the lit- 
tle Romancoke school attended by twenty-six 
sohemian children. The boys here delight in 
the great American game of baseball and all 
At the 
diminutive Globe school Mr. Binford found a 
former pupil ef his—Miss Mertine Bowles—in 
charge and somewhat naturally, perhaps, 
speaks in loud praises of her work. The chil- 


the pupils seem to be learning rapidly. 


dren here answered all questions perfectly and 
showed signs of the most careful training. The 





te 


patrons of the little Globe school under the 
leadership of Miss Bowles, are working for a 
building. 

Mr. Binford’s visit to King William clesed 
the Mangohick 
Iligh School, where the special feature was a 
Woman's Suffrage by the students 
The uph ders of the affirmative 


new 


With a patrons’ meeting at 
debate on 
of the school. 


Won. 


\ NEW DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT 

On December 13th the country school inspec 
tor attended a meeting of the teachers of the 
division composed of Charles City, James City, 
and New Kent. Mr. A. C. Cooper, the new!ly- 
elected 


which 


uperintendent, worked up this meeting 
held at The 
rain fell in torrents partly because the meet- 
the 15th 
the 
But there was a fine spirit at 
in the 


was Providence Forge. 


held on ana 


Mr. 


this division. 


ing was especially 


because Binford is rain-maker for 


the meeting: great interest was shown 
standard school movement: and a local teach- 


Mr. Binford 
Cooper 


association was organized. 
reports that 
about the work of the institute like a veteran 


ers 
Superintendent went 
and predicts that he will do a fine werk in his 
field. 

According to Mr. Binford, who spent De- 
Lith the 
with Supt. Hodges and some of his trustees. 
there is “absolutely nothing the matter with 
Alexandria from an educational standpoint.” 


new 


cember Visiting Alexandria schools 


The teachers of this county are nearly all 
trained in the Washington Normal School: 
drawing, musie and practical work as well as 
the traditional subjects are emphasized: and 
the superintendent is enabled by means of a 
fine trolley car to closely supervise his schools. 
There is no nervousness on the part of pupils 
and teachers when visitors enter a room. In 
Miss Powell’s Seventh Grade at Cherrvdale 
the voungsters not only answered perfectly the 
questions in grammar, but individual members 
of the class accepted challenges from the visi- 
tors to stand up and “undergo the third de- 
gree” in history, geography and other subjects. 

And so the work in primary reading and, in 
fact, in every grade in the schools visited was 
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well executed. The schools of Alexandr, ,, 
noted for their fine leagues, both senior ay 
junior. and through the meetings of these «) 
ganizations the schools are rapidly becoming 
community centers. 


STANDARD SCIITOOLS IN FAIRFAX 


The Mount Vernon teachers held their di. 
trict meeting at Pohick on December 171) 
Mr. Binford had the pleasure of being prese 
Many of the ene-teacher schools of Fairfax 
absolutely modern in construction and pract 
eally all of them are supphed with piano a 
pretty framed pictures. 

The district meeting at Pohick was a mos 
interesting affair. Superintendent Ha! pr 
sided, all three trustees were present, anid ea 
made a of conditions 11 
Whenever a 


teacher report 


school. teacher announced that 
repairs were needed at her scheol one of t 
of this fact 
purpose of seeing that the repairs were made 


trustees made a_ note with t 
At noon a delightful lunch was served hy tly 
teacher of the school. 

Up to this time there has been no high choo 
in Mount Vernon district, but at the meting 
on December 17th, there were shown the plan- 
for a modern four-room building to be erect 
at Potter’s Hill. The erection of this hig 
school will be a great step in advance for t 
Mount Vernon district where some of tlie pe 
ple have perhaps held a little too tenacious! 
to the small one-teacher school. 

Mr. Binford has formed a high opinion 0! 
the school ofticials and teachers of Fairfax. I 
says that there are no “one-man school | ards 
in Fairfax, but, cn the contrary, all the t 
tees take a lively interest in school atfa 


ANOTHER ROAD SCORCHER , 

One can readily see from the ruddy. wi! 
sap complexion of Inspecter Arthur D. ‘\ rig " 
that he has been much afield during 
ber: in fact he was away so long that ie 
most forgot what an office desk looks |i li Ds: 
calling his recent peregrinations, he ro o'ts ' 
pleasant start for the month’s work © D! 
widdie, where Dr. Fowell’s automo to 


Dr. 


] ! 
it) 


W 
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i-v for two days while schools of both 
nd low degree were visited. 
high schools at Sunnyside and Darvills 
nspected and found to be doing excellent 
the large graduating class at the former 
particularly impressive. At Ford an at- 
e two-reom schoo! was found. It is 
ly the Misses Lochie and Emma Moss, 
most Measures up to the standard re- 
ents for such schools. The few points 
it is expected, will be made up in a 
ceks by the energetic scheol league and 
school at Poole Siding was 
the trustees are at 
At Midway 
brvo high school was inspected and the 
o a full realization of their aspiraticns 


colored 
rather crowded but 
to relieve the congestion. 


inted out. 

December 4th, Inspector Wright travel- 
»old Williamsburg for a joint institute of 
Jored teachers of York, Warwick, James 
ind Williamsburg, under the joint au- 
of Superintendents Renforth and Ben- 
The attendance and interest were good. 
‘tractive made-over Williamsburg school. 
‘ich the meetings were held, was an in- 
ion, and so was the “Teachers’ Home” 
ning, which is being put in order by the 
er’s Club. 
6th, Tth and 8th 
bic inspector enjoving the hospitality of 
hrank W. Lewis and during that time all 
ne of the colored schools of Lancaster 
visited. Much encouragement 
e found there, especially as to length of 
almost all of the schools running seven 


ember found our 


\ were 


1s 
new school in course of erection at 
Stone is quite attractive. It wil! cost 
hing over $3,000, a third of which is 
raised by the negroes themselves. 
Wright spent December 9th in Essex 
Supt. W. G. Rennolds when a visit was 
to the Rappahannock Industrial Acad- 


it Ozeana. This is a well-situated Bap- 


iurch school for negroes and is equipped 
of great service to the people. 





to 
w 


IN THE “NORTHERN NECK” 


The charm of the Rappahannock Valley 
and the Northern Neck being so irresistible, 
Inspector Wright hiked back to those parts 
for the entire week from December 15th to 
18th, spending one day in Richmond county 
and the balance of the week with Supt. Blake 
T. Newton in Westmoreland, 

The colored teachers of Richmond 
were met at Warsaw on the 13th and the work 
of the supervising industrial teacher, which 
they have for the first time this year, was 
fully explained. December 14th and 15th 
were spent visiting Westmoreland schools and 
a night meeting at Siloam church was held in 
the interest of a new graded school building. 

On the 16th the teachers of Westmoreland 
county met at Montross and in spite of a very 
cold and threatening day almost all were pres- 
ent. A short talk by one of the teachers, Rev. 
B. D. Tait, a former teacher in the British 
West Indies, was a feature of the meeting, an 
interesting account of school conditions there 


county 


being given. 

Friday was spent in a thrilling ride on the 
“mail car” from Hague to Colonial Beach. It 
is doubtful whether “ride” or “slide” is the 
best term to use. A meeting of the patrons’ 
league of the Colonial Beach colored school 
was attended that night in the interest of a 
new building. For lack of adequate words no 
attempt toa describe the present negro school 
at that point will be made. 

An institute of the teachers of Northern Vir- 
ginia at the Manasses Industria! Institute on 
December 29, along with some office work, com- 
pleted a rather strenuous month’s labors for 
Mr. Wright. He does net look frail, however, 
and his worst enemy—if he has any enemies— 
could not accuse him of being a living skele- 
ton. 


SHOULD PATENT HIS HEATING SYSTEM 


Several miles east of Luray in Page county 
near the western slopes of the Blue Ridge 
stands a one-room school building which, in 


This 


several respects, represents a new type. 
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building has a concrete floor, a fire-place and 
a small furnace which has been converted into 
a jacketed stove. 

Superintendent Jooton should take out a 
patent right on this improved system of heat- 
ing and ventilating. A detailed description is 
out of place here, but suflice it to say that the 
system works beautifully. The fire-place, which 
is used in the early part of the day in order 
to start the and to furnish a 
place for the children to warm quickly, adds 
much to the attractive and homelike appear- 


The whole plan is 


going 


svstem 


ance of the school room. 
exceedingly moderate in cost, and in the opin- 
ion of Tnspector A.) LL. Lincoln is to be com- 
mended. 

Mr. Lincoln, by the way, has recently vis- 
ited a number of the schools in Page. Ile was 
especially interested in observing the work 
which the graduates of the Normal Training 
Department High School are 
doing at various points in the county, A four- 
room school at Rileyville is “manned” through- 
out by teachers from the County Training 
School, and a good school it is. 

Two days were spent by the inspector with 
Supt. M. M. Lynch part of the 
schools in Frederick county and in the city of 
Winchester. Probably the most interesting 
point visited in this division was Round Hill, 


in the Luray 


Visiting a 


where a new two-room house is approaching 
completion. Picture large 
which can be converted into ene, spacious sep- 


two classrooms 
arate clonkrooms for boys and girls, a teachers’ 
rest room and library with its cheerful fireside, 
a large playroom in the basement, a modern 
heating ventilating system, water and 
good furniture —all in Don't 
ask the inspector to describe the old habita- 
tion— it can’t be done, or rather it should not. 

‘On Saturday, December 11th, Mr. Lincoin 
addressed a meeting of the county and city 
Two days of the following week 
G. Massey in Clarke 


and 
walls of brick. 


teachers. 
were spent with Supt. C. 
county in visitations to several one and two- 
room schools. 

From Clarke the inspector hurried on_ to 
Warren county, where in company with Supt. 
Thornton V. Leach several days were spent 
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visiting the Front Royal High School and , 
number of rural schools. 

On Iriday, December 17th, Mr. Linco! ray 
over to Woodstock to visit especially the nor. 
mal training department in that school, ay 
on the following day he journeyed back to 
Front Roval in order to attend a meeting of 
the Warren county teachers. 

ENERGETIC 


RHEUMATIC BUT 


Secretary cE. 8. 


Although Chesterman 
claims to have a “corner” on all the rheuma 
tism there is in the world and moreover (de- 
clares that he has suffered from every known 
disease except pellagra, he has recently caught 
the “moving spirit” from the State Superin- 
tendent and the inspectors and now shows as- 
tonishing activity as a traveler. What is more, 
he summoned up the December 
14th, to address the Mothers’ Club of Tigh- 
land Park School, an organization which. has 


courage, on 


peculiarly distinguished itself for its useful 
activities in educational work, 

No one except the “Mothers” themselves will 
ever know just what the speaker told them, 
for the Secretary is very reserved about the 
matter. When questioned concerning the dis 
course, he merely says that, like Atermus 
Ward, he looked into “a C of upturned faces, 
all of which were amazing!y pretty, and that 
the sight so inspired him that he “let fly with 
everything that came into his head.” 

As for his travels, which involved the in- 
spection of several colleges, the Secretary 1 
far more coherent. At practically all of the 
institutions of higher learning visited by him 
in December be found the high water mark 
of enrollment with prospects for even more 
students after the holidays. 

At Washington and Lee University. 10 
sweet mountain-girdled old Lexington. Mr. 
Chesterman saw 502 lusty young Americans. 
of whom 216 are freshmen. Of the first 
men 171 are in the academic department while 
45 are gnawing their way through the «alf- 
bound volumes of the law department. 

Over the hill on the spacious grounds «/ the 


veal 


Virginia Military Institute, the rheumatic: >e°- 
retary hobbled into view of 385 more usty 
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Americans—the magnificent corps of 
d, hard-muscled cadets. These robust 
io sters were going through startling evo- 
lit when they met the gaze of the appreci- 
it isitor who marvelled greatly at the elas- 
of youth and sadly wendered if the time 
ever come when these boys would know 
rrors of aching bones. 
Tie maximum enrollment at the V. M. I. 
last ir was 390 but as more new students are 


expected after Christmas, this year’s attend- 
ance Will probably be a record-breaker. 

In the border city of Bristol the Secretary 
ventured once more into the fascinating realm 
of higher education for women. He found 


seventy students at Sullins College and one 
hundred plus seventy-at Virginia Intermont 
College. Of these, however, the major part 
are at both schools doing secondary work. The 
two institutions mentioned are junior colleges. 

December 10th brought the pleasing vision 
of still more “calico” to the Secretary for on 
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that day he visited Martha Washington and 
Stonewall Jackson Colleges (Junior) in 
Abingdon. At “Martha Washington” he saw 
145 young ladies, of whom 60 are doing col- 
lege work, while at “Stonewall Jackson,” he 
saw 76, of whom 19 are “collegians.” 

From Abingdon, Mr. Chesterman sped like 
Kris Kringle through a snowstorm to Emory 
and Henry College, where his gaze fel! on 170 
sturdy, earnest youths who seem to think of 
nothing but study. Lectures begin at 8 A. M, 
at Emory and Henry and everybody answers 
roll-call, too! 

At Hampden-Sidney, always beautiful with 
its monumental oaks and its serenely restful 
aspect, the Secretary found 113 young men 
who know how to “bone” their books, as well 
as win athletic honors. This year’s enrollment 
at Hampden-Sidney exceeds that of last year 
while students are expected 


by one more 


shortly. 


THE RICHMOND CONFERENCE—1915 


Following its usual custom the Journan 


gives a brief synopsis of the resu/ts of the No- 
vember Conference. ack of space forbids 
more. The gathering was more successful in 
numbers, spirit, and results than any of its 
predecessors, At a later date we hope to pub- 


lish some of the many excellent papers read 
vefore the various sections of the Conference. 
Superintendent Stearnes’ annual address was 
published in our December issue. 


Officers Trustees’ Association 


linmnediately after the Conference the Jour- 
Nal wrote to Mr. M. F. McGehee, Secretary of 
the ‘Trustees’ Association of the State, asking 
for resolutions passed by the body and a list 
of its newly-elected officers. Just as we go to 
press Mr. McGehee writes us that the Asso- 
«ition had decided not to publish its proceed- 
igs as yet, and appends the following list of 
oeers for 1915-16: 


President, W. C. Davis, Fairfax county. 

Vice-President, J. W. Chalkley, Wise county. 

Secretary-Treasurer, M. F. McGehee, Char- 
lotte county. 


Conference of Division Superintendents 


TITURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2), 1915 


The Association of Division Superinten- 
dents met in the auditorium of the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Richmond, Thursday, 
November 25, at 9 A. M. with President J. N. 
Hillman presiding. 

The President stated his reasons for fixing a 
short program for this conference, as it would 
permit the superintendents to attend the other 
meetings of the Educational Conference in 
which they might be interested. 

Superintendent A. H. Foreman, of Norfolk 
county, moved that the business session be 
held prior to taking up the program of the 
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morning, Which was adopted, and the Presi- 


dent appointed the following committees: 1. 


Qn Nominations: E. L. Darst, C. W. Dickin- 
son, Jr, M.D. Hall. G. G. Joynes, and A. H. 
Foreman: 2. On Resolutions: EF. C. 
Harris Hart. Blake T. Newton, W. J. Ed- 
mondson, and John H. Booten. 

The prearranged program was as follows: 


HOW MAY WE IMPROVE OUR TEACHING FORCE! 
Organizations—4J. 


l. Through Teachers’ 


F 
DD. Harris, of Henrico, and F. M. Somerville, 


of Augusta. 
2. Through Systematized Plans of Promo- 
tion—D. A. Dutrow, of Newport News. 

3. Through Fixed Standards of Tenure 
(. W. Dickinson, Jr.. of Cumberland and 
Goochland, and G. L. Il. Johnson, of South- 
alpton., 

!, Through Closer Supervision Dr, J. A. 
(. Chandler, of Richmond City, and Hl. W. 
Fugate, of Russell. 

5. Through the Course of Study.—J. P. 
Neff, of Staunton, and W. W. Edwards, of 
Sussex and Prince George. 

6. Through Fixed Salary Standards—W. 
A. Thompson, of Tazewell, and Ik. KK. Paxton. 
of Rockbridge. 

7. Through the Use of Vacation Schools 
B. FE. Copenhaver, of Smyth, and I. L. Epper- 
ley, of Floyd. 

8. Through Equipment and 
M. Martin, of Petersburg. and P. Tulane At- 
kinson, of Prince Edward. 

The first topic was discussed by Supt. J. D. 


Supplies I, 


Harris, who emphasized the value of frequent 
Principals’ Meetings at the call of the Super- 
intendent. 

At the close of his address. Dr. Heck, of the 
University of Virginia, was recognized by the 
President and asked to address the Confer- 
ence, Which he did on the subject of Scientific 
Study of Edueation. 

Secretary Binford, of the State Teachers’ 
Association, was next given the privilege 
of the floor. He was asked. he said, by the 
State Teachers’ Association to state that they 
felt that there should be unanimity of action 
by the four associations as regarded work be- 


Glass, 


fore the Legislature the coming  sessio. {, 
needed school legislation. Therefore, they sug 
gested that each of the associations appoint 


committee of five from their memberships, 


these twenty to meet on Saturday of this we 


to perfect an organization and choose {iy 


others, making an entire committee of twenty 
five. The State Teachers’ Association wou 
appropriate S300 for necessary expenses, 


addition to an appropriation of $200 for th 


expenses of its own members of the comiitte 


Mr. Dickinson moved the adoption of thy 


proposed plan and the appointment of t 


committee by the President. This motion wa 
carried, but the President stated that if ten 


were no objection he would request the Con 
mittee on Nominations to present five names t 
the Conference. 

The President recognized Dr. Mastin, SECT 
tary of the State Board of Charities and Co 
rections, who spoke on the special report 
the State Board of Charities and Correctio: 
to the General Assembly of 1916 on Wea 
mindedness in the State of Virginia, togetli 
with a plan for the training of the feel) 
minded, and the segregation and prevention 
the procreation of the feeble-minded. Ile e 
pressed the hope that the various school divis 
ions would make special provisions for t! 
education of mental defectives 

The set pregram was here turned to and M 
KF. M. Somerville 


speaker on the first topic. Mr. Somervill 


asked that he be excused owing to the I:tene: 


of the hour so as to give time for the othe 


topics to be discussed. 

The second topic Was passed over owlg { 
the absence of Mr. Dutrow. 

Ihe third topic was passed by for the tin 
as Mr. Dickinson was out of the room xt 
meeting of the Committee on Nomina’ ions 


and Mr. Johnson, the second speaker wy. 10 


present. 
The fourth topic was next taken up an. (is 
cussed by Dr. Chandler, and Mr. Fugat: 
The President at this point ordered t! 
of the roll. 
names: Messrs. Abbot. Breckinridge, TP) 1! 
Birekhead. Boatright. Booton, Carr, Co. :!e) 


Chandler, Cook, Copenhaver, Daniel, PD) 


introduced as the next 


The following answered to / lie! 





I" 
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» Jobie, Darst, W. G. Edmondson, W. J. 
I: idson, Featherston, Fitzpatrick, Far- 
rie olkes, Fugate, Foreman, Gregory, Glass, 
iy Ut. T. Harris, Hunt, Hart, J. D. Har- 
illman, Joynes, Jeter, J. G. Johnson, 
Lev». Leach, MecManaway, Miller, F. M. Mar- 
tin. sewton, Neff, Ownbey, Powell, Percifull, 
Pas on, Rennolds, J. W. Reynolds, J. F. Rey- 
Richardson, Renforth, Sweeney, Somer- 
~cott, Shepherd, Stephens, W. D. Smith, 
4 M. Tyler, C. C. Tyler, Tankard, Wash- 
Wheatley, Watkins. Wilkinson—64 

t. 

I) J. L. Jarman was here recognized by the 
lr. tent and asked to address the Confer- 
ence Ile talked along the line of supervision. 

ly. Ennion G. Williams, of the State Board 
of Tlealth, was also asked to address the Con- 
ference, as was Hon. R. C, Stearnes, who spoke 

« matter of getting the Legislature to 
srongthen the present compulsory education 
ilso need of increased State revenue for 

Tie President here announced that owing to 
the lateness of the hour the remainder of the 
~t program would have to be dispensed with. 

The nominating Committee made the fol- 
owing report, which was adopted unani- 
mously: For President, C. B. Bowry;: Secre- 
tury and Treasurer, H. A. Hunt: Vice-Presi- 
Jents. First Distriet, W. G. Rennolds: Second 
District, G. L. HW. Johnson: Third District, J. 
A. ©. Chandler: Fourth District, P. T. At- 
dnson. Fifth District: W. D. Gates: Sixth 
District. J. H. Stevens; Seventh District, H. 
\I. MeManaway: Eighth District. G.G. Tyler: 
Vinth District, H. W. Fugate: Tenth District. 
J. (1. Jeter. 

\!so as the five members from the Associa- 
tion of Division Superintendents on the com- 
ittee on legislation: J. A. C. Chandler, W. 
D. Smith, F. W. Lewis, M. D. Hall, and E. L. 
Dan t. 

(); motion the Conference adjourned. 


Resolution of the Music Section 


lie Musie Section of the State Teachers’ 
\ss ciation met at the John Marshall High 


School Thursday morning, November 24, 1915, 
Florence Baird presiding. 

The following resolutions to be submitted to 
the Conference of the State Superintendents 
were read by Margaret E. Fraser, chairman of 
the Resolution Committee : 

1. Resolved, That whereas the practical 
value of music in the public schools is fully 
recognized by all prominent educators of this 
State and whereas the grade teachers are not 
prepared, generally speaking, to meet the re- 
quirements of the situation, we do hereby 
urgently request that the honorable committee 
seriously consider the immediate requirement 
oi music in the course of study of the Summer 
Normal Schools of Virginia and that due 
credit be given on primary and grammar grade 
certificates for work completed in this subject. 

2. Resolved, That the county superinten- 
dents recommend to their principals the ad- 
visability of requiring music to be taught in 
the daily programs in their respective schools. 

The resolutions were approved. 

The President urged the organization of a 
State Music Association, showing that the 
State of Virginia had proved herself ready and 
willing for such an organization. 

The report of the chairmen of various com- 
mittees followed, after which there was the 
election of officers for the ensuing vear. 

Florence Baird was unanimously re-elected 
for president, Margaret Fraser for vice-presi- 
dent and Daisy Wingfield for secretary and 
treasurer, 

The meeting was then adjourned till Friday 
morning, When the following papers were 
read: 

“The Musical Needs of Virginia and How 
to Meet Those Needs.” by Miss Margaret 
Fraser, of the Fredericksburg Normal School; 
“Co-operation and Co-ordination of Public 
School Teachers and Special Music Teachers,’ 
by Mr. Leslie F. Watson, and “Co-operation,’ 
by Superintendent Dobie, of Norfolk City. 

Daisy WinGrieLp, Sec’y. 


State Teachers Association 
The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Virginia 
State Teachers Association held at Richmond 
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on November 24th to 26th. inclusive, was an 
other illustration of the progressive and up 
ward trend of Virginia in educational work 
Never before has there been as large a g@ather- 
ing of the State educational forces, for 2.600 
teachers, superintendents, and trustees were 
present. Every department of school work 
from the rural school to the university, was 
represented. Oa every face could be seen the 
smile of enjoyment, resulting from the know]- 
edge that each one was an integral part of this 
greatest State educational conterence. 

The Conference was fortunate enough to be 
addressed at the general meetings by Hon. R. 
C. Stearnes, Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, who spoke on “The Year's Progress”: Dr. 
A. EF. Winship. of Boston, Mass.: Dr. William 
Knox Tate, of Peabody Institute for Teachers, 
whose subject was “John Jones. Community 
Builder”: Dr. ke. A. Adderman, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: Dr. William A. 
New York: Dr. S. C. Mitchell. of the Univer- 
siiv of Delaware: Mr. Algar Woolfolk, Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers Association. The 


Brown, of 


Inspiration, encouragement, and future possi- 
bilities as indicated by these speakers will be 
transmitted into every section of the State, and 
will result in better teachers, better schools. 
and a better State. 

The Departmental Meetings were enthusi- 
astically attended by many. The programs in 
the six departments and the twelve additional 
scctions were well prepared, and important 
subjects for each department were skillfully 
handled by specialists on the subject. Every 
mecting was noted for the trend of constructive 
work. the desire to increase the efficiency of the 
zssociation and the betterment of the pro- 
Tession. 

Too much eannot be said in appreciation 
of the untiring efforts of the officers and execu- 
tive committee of the Association, who made it 
vossible to bring about this very effective Con- 


vention. 
EXTRACTS FROM TITE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


President Alger Woolfolk in his annual re- 
port carefully outlined the merits and demerits 
of the Association, Stating that although the 
organization was to be highly complimented 


on the work already completed, there was sue), 
vet to be accomplished. He pointed out the 
need of making the business of teaching a pro 
fession and of lmpressing upon the general 
He arevued 
effectively against the low standard of admuis- 


public a realization of this fact. 


sion to the ranks of teaching and said that ig 
was the duty of the Association to be the first 
in advocating greater restrictions on the en- 
trance 1 quirements. 

The need of a greater amount of funds to 
meet the ever incre asing demands of education, 
for tied up in it are the destinies of the future 
veneration, Was given as of the greatest Import. 
Mr. Woolfolk recommended definite action to 
be taken to secure from the General Assembly 
new legislation regarding adequate funds for 
school purposes, amendment to the present 
compulsory education law, and additional 
funds for the continuance of pensions for re- 
tired teachers. He strongly endorsed the in 
jecting of business methods into the organiza- 
tion and bringing together a closer and more 
compact union of all local organizations and 
allied associations 
of the teachers shouldering the burden of the 


pointing out the necessity 


organization and pushing vigorously the 
to be accomplished by concerted action of all 


concerned. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. J. H. Binford., Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, reported a paid-up membership of 7.072, 
every county In the State being represented by 
a local association except Accomac, Carroll 
Bland, Charles City, James City, and New 
Kent. Flourtshing local associations were alss 
reported from many institutions of higher 


learning. 
PESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The Association adopted many swee)ing 
resolutions: a lack of space allows us to tien 
tion only the most important. 

(1) To initiate a statewide campaig) to 
secure needed changes in our school law am to 
secure larger appropriations for the suppor! ¢! 


the schools. 








it 
u 
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To adopt for use the simplified spell- 


ny the twelve words as adopted by the Na- 
tion Edueational Association, viz, program, 
ata g. decalog, prolog, demagog, tho, thoro. 
thorotare, thru thruout. 
To become a sustaining member of the 
Soutcern Conference for Education and In- 
Ist 


To request the State Board of Eduea- 
tion to give eredit for musie on the primary 
nd crammar grade certificates. 


PLATFORM AND PRINCIPLES 


The Committee on Platform and Principles 
presented a comprehensive report outlining 
sortuin ends to be attained in the year 1916, 
Every member of the Association and the pub- 

in general is called upon to labor zealously 
far the realization of each policy. We have 
sive below a summary of the platform: 

(1) More money for schools. 

(2) Effective compulsory education. 
(3) Adequate salaries for professionally 
trained teachers. 

(1) Higher professional standards — for 
teachers, 

5) Medical inspection of schools. 

(6) Expert supervision for all schools. 

(7) Adequate provision for vocational edu- 
ition. 


minimum 


(s) Minimum salary of $40; 


term, eight months. 


OFFICERS FOR 1916 


Ihe new officers elected for the ensuing vear 
President, Chas. G. Maphis, University of 
Virginia. 
Secretary, W. C. Blakey, Richmond, Va. 
Treasurer, G. W. Guy, Hampton, Va. 
Viec-Presidents, Congressional Districts : 
First—F. M. Alexander, Cape Charles, Va. 
Sscond—K. G. Curtis, Portsmouth, Va. 
Third—Chas. A. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 
Fourth—sS, P. Duke, Farmville, Va. 
li fth—J. W. Cook, Danville, Va. 


Sixth—W. M. Black, Lynchburg Va. 
Seventh—H. M. McManaway, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


Fighth—T. A. Russell, Orange, Va. 
Ninth—R. T. Stephenson, Abingdon, Va. 
Tenth—E. P. Nicholson, Staunton, Va. 


President Woolfolk’s Address 

A very brief analysis of President Wool- 
folk’s annual address, entitled “Some Obser- 
vations on the Work of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation” is somewhat as given below: 

Several paragraphs commending the efforts 
of the Association officers are followed by a 
short historical sketch of the history of the 
Association. Beginning then with the state- 
ment that an organization may prove treacher- 
ous to its cause if it does not at time scrutinize 
itself carefully, he brings out the points: That 
the business of teaching has not yet attained 
its majority as a profession due in large meas- 
ure to the comparative newness of the profes- 
sion, a low standard of admission to the ranks 
of teaching, indifferent financial support of 
schools resulting in inadequacy of pay, and a 
characteristic lack of business management in 
professicnal organizations. The Association, 
he states, should be the first to advocate great- 
er restrictions on teachers both for the benefit 
of the pupil and for the protection of the tech- 
nically trained teacher against unfair compe- 
tition with the novice. Membership in the As- 
sociation should also have a significance great- 
er than mere initia! protection, and much is to 
he learned from the experience of organized 
labor and the professions at large. 

Commenting on the indifferent financial sup- 
port of schools, he compares schcol expendi- 
tures with various other items of public ex- 
pense both for the nation and the State, and 
submits evidence that the general public has 
not come to a full consciousness of its duty to 
its children and teachers, Inadequacy of pay 
is considered to be responsible for the present 
marked shortage of qualified teachers, a men- 
ace to the children’s welfare, and a gross in- 
justice to the teachers. 


ACTION IS THE KEYNOTE OF THE ADDRESS 


Educational needs, he states, are patent. 
“Probably the most drastic criticism which 
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ean be launched against us as teachers is that 
we have failed to realize and exert the tremen- 
We possess.” 


dlous |) wer 


Tniinecdinte measures in the following par- 
advocated: 


the Ass pation stand strongly be- 


tictilars are 
1. That 
hind the State Department of Public Instruec- 
tion in its well planned efforts to secure addi 
tional school revenues, 


2 That me 


isures be taken to secure an 


amendment to the present compulsory ecduca- 


tion Inw or the enactment of a new law which 


1] 
| wiv be 


. }} 
Shiai 


ope rative. 
0. tf 


3. That the 
priate funds necessary for the continuance of 


leotslature be urged to appro- 


pensions fer retired teachers, 

t. The 
cational campaign ever witnessed in the State. 
the the 


Association ure change of 


initintion of the mest vigorous edu- 


Among most noticeable defects of 


cited.—a constant 
administration: the lack of a permanent paid 
secretary: the need of continuing and develop- 
Ing a monthly or quarterly bulletin devoted to 
class intere-ts rather than questions of peda- 
goev: too much dependency on school authori- 
ties—"The Asscciation being a voluntary band 
of teachers and not an integral part of a school 
system, Is not entitled to existence if incapable 
of sustaining itself.” 

Considering the question of direct or indi- 
rect membership, Mr. Woolfolk holds that the 
present place of indirect membership through 
a local association is super r, but that some 
combination of the 
The strength of the State Association 


pendent on the viger of its branch organiza- 


two might be workable. 


is de- 


tion, and the former needs to take more active 
measures than heretofore in developing county 
and city associations, 

The needs of the local association are touch- 
ed on in a general way and the opportunities 
for service by such bodies pointed out. 


The Classical Association of Virginia 

The fifth annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of Virginia was held. in conjune- 
tion with the State Teachers’ Conference, at 
the John Marshall Thigh School, 
Nov. 26, 1915. The attendance was large. 


Richmond 
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much interest was manifested and a niiiabe 
of new members were enrolled. The provray, 
of papers and discussions was as follows 

1. College Reguirements in Latin— Mis 
Ellen Bouldin, Houston H. S. Discussion 
Prof. W. P. Clarke, William and Mary (o| 
lege: Miss Nora B. Fraser, Sweet Briar (Co) 
Principal Geo. McK. Bain, Norfolk, 


lege: 


2. Aims and Methods of High Scly 
Latin—Miss Hilda Devilbiss, Woodstock }J 


S. Discussion: Principal G. A. Wilson, \WVo. 
sham I]. Ss. 


) 


3. Overworking the Four Conjugations o! 
the Verb in Teaching First Year Latin—!rot 
J. N. Brown, Emory and Henry Colleg 

}, The Latin Ablative—Dr. Jas. S. MeL 
more, University of Virginia. 

». The Value of the Study of the Classic: 
A stirring and eloquent address by the Ifo 
Rosewell Page, Richmond. 

6. A Chapter of the World’s Indebtedne- 
to Grreece—A_ scholarly paper, showing that 
the atomic theory of modern chemistry 
lineal descendant of the original Greek atom 
theory, by Prof. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hop 
kins University. 


In addition to the reading of the minutes 
and the Treasurer's report, the following 


s 


ness was transacted: 

1. A committee, consisting of Prine 
(Gieo. Mek. Bain. Miss Nora B. Fraser, and |): 
Jas. S. McLemore, was appointed to con-ide 
the whole matter of the present college e1 
trance requirements in Latin and to repo 
the next annual meeting. 

2. The suggestion of Miss Nora B. Frause! 


{ 


that a prize be offered by this Association 
excellence in some phase of high school |.:tin 
work was, on motion, referred to the inco 
Executive Committee with power to act. 

3. Certain resolutions touching the t 
ing of the elements of English Gramm 
the schools, reported from the English T 
ers’ Association and the Modern Languag \s 
sociation, were likewise adopted by this -\-*0 
clation. 

!. The following officers were electe: 
1915-16: 
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sident: Prof. E. W. Bowen, Randolph- 
\| 1 College. 
President: Prof. A. P. Wagener, Roa- 
( ‘ollege. 
retary-treasurer: Miss Ellen Bouldin. 


ton High School, Houston, Va. 
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Executive Committee: The above named 
officers and Miss Margaret Eakle, Staunton, 
and Dr. Jas. S. McLemore, University of Vir- 


ginia, 


SUGGESTIVE DICTIONARY EXERCISES 


ery child above the third grade should 

his own dictionary, provided by the 

| or bought by the pupil himself. The 

should be trained from the start to use 

lictionary, have definite exercises in it. 

ers sometime ask “How can children be 

ed to use the dictionary?” “What kind 

\ercises can be given?” Following are 

-tive dictionary exercises by grades pro- 

to answer these and similar questions. 

I} -» exercises are based upon the outline of 

onary work found in the Wisconsin 

Manual of the Elementary Course of Study 

ihe Common Schools. They will be found 

mvtremely helpful and it is suggested that 

-perintendents and teachers try them in the 
ited grades in all their schools. 


THIRD GRADE 


-ign for seat work the arranging in al- 
etical order of the words of the spelling 
i. or those found in a specified paragraph 
reader. First step. alphabetical ar- 

inent according to the first letter: second. 
q ding to the first two letters. 


of the 


FOURTH GRADE 


ildrven will not learn to use the dictionary 
tually and well without instruction. There 
(| be at least weekly exercises devoted to 
th end of making pupils proficient in the 
rent wavs indicated below. The following 
MXcrcises could profitably take the place of the 
re ing or spelling lessons once a week. Take 
ie first step named here and keep at it un- 
i! ‘he pupil ean do it well: then take up the 


Finding words rapidly. Pupils should 


ve -vight what alphabetical arrangement is. 


(a) Have pupils during seat period take 
the words in a certain paragraph and arrange 
them in alphabetical order with reference to 
the first two letters. 

(b) Let this continue until they can make 
the right arrangement with reference to first, 
second and third letters. 

(c) The spelling lists will give them op- 
portunity for further practice. 

(d) lave pupils find words in the diction- 


ary. Interest may be excited by timing the 
competitors, Show pupils how to handle the 


dictionary rightly, by turning the leaves down 
from the top and looking for the guide words. 
instead of pushing the leaves back and forth 
with wet thumb. 

2. Finding the right 
words, The right pronunciation of a word in- 
volves correct elements, svllabication, and ac- 


pronunciation of 


cent. 

3. Teaching the diacritical markings. As a 
shorter means of getting the pronunciation of 
words, the pupil will learn the markings of 
the letters as given in the key words. It should 
be remembered that the diacritical marks are 
simply a convenient means of interpretation, 
and have no educational value except as they 
help in getting the correct pronunciation of 
words. The important thing is to teach pupils 
to use the markings found in the dictionary. 

1. Finding the meaning of words that oc- 
cur in the reading or other lessons: 

(a) Pupil finds word in the dictionary. 

(b) The teacher reads and explains to the 
class all the definitions given. Pupils listen 
to the different definitions and determine 
which one fits best, that is, which gives satis- 
factory completeness to the thought of the sen- 
tence. Thus pupils are taught that “getting 
definitions” is not taking the first or shortest 
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one given, but judging which one is needed 


for the word as used in a particular place. 
USATEOS, which MAnY mords have. 

(na) To prepare pupils to do this work, the 
teacher should plan one or more illustrative 
lessons: choose some words having a number 
of usages, ove definitions in succession illus- 
trating each with a sentence. 

(b) The teacher may write sentences upon 
the board illustrating each of several defini- 
tions of a word, and let pupils study the cie- 
tionary and find the definitions illustrated. 

6. Leaching them what nouns in the dic- 
tionary (ss'¢ de fined in the singular. When 
needing to find the definition of a noun that 
means more than one, as “emigrants.” pupils 
must look for the singular form of that word, 
that is. the form that means one, “emigrant.” 
A little practice upon the singular and plural 
of nouns would help intelligent use of the dic- 
tionary. 

1. Learning the other resources of the dic- 
tionary. 

(a) The 
graphical Hames, 

(bb) The 
tionary. 

(c) There may be occasional need of know- 


pronouncing g@azeteer of geo- 


pronouncing biographical  dic- 


ing the meaning of some quotation, word or 
phrase from a foreign language, and thus 
another interesting section become known. 
After pupils have been taught by a few spe- 
cial lessons any one phase of dictionary use, 
then see that they applv what they know. It 
will take time but it is time well spent. Thus: 
it is «discovered in the reading class that a 
pupil does not know how to pronounce a word. 
Have him find the word in the dictionary and 
then copy it upon the board, svlabicated and 
marked as given, and then pronounce it. 


FIFTIT GRADE 


If pupils are found not to know how to use 
the dictionary, put them through the course 
given above for the fourth grade. When that 
is accomplished take them a few steps further, 


Aas follows: 
(a) Since it is the present tense of verbs 
that is defined in the dictionary, pupils need 


. Using S/e lling lists to cmpre ASN varie ty of 


ln'p in finding other forms and getting at 
their meaning. Thus when the word found jn 
the reader is (nterviciwed, they must know thay 
fntervicw is the word to look for; that fy,/7- 
Hence the 


pupils should have some instruction about and 


‘ng must be found through ignite. 


practice upon the principal parts of verbs 
This does not mean the teaching of formal 
grammar. It is intended to suggest only what 


is needed in the dictionary work last name«| 
SIXTH GRADE 


The added step this year in dictionary study 
is to interest pupils in the abbreviations that 
are placed after words; as, n, 7, ete. Show 
them where to find the meanings of these ab- 
breviations in their dictionaries. 

Again, let it be said that this does not mean 
that technical grammar is to be studied in the 
sixth grade. It simply means that the teacher 
is to explain what the above-named abbrevia- 
tions stand for, and what they have to do with 
the finding of definitions. 


SEVENTIL AND EIGHTH GRADES 


The assignment is a very important part ol 
the work of a teaching of reading. The as 
signment should: 

(a) Give enough help about the next les 
son to remove the discouraging obstacles. 

(b) Excite interest in what is coming, and 
raise problems to be settled by the pupils with 
the aid of the dictionary. 

If pupils in the seventh and eighth grades 
are deficient in knowledge of the dictionary 
and skill in its use, they should be taught «nd 
trained by the exercises given for preceding 
vears. 

Remember diacritical marks are aims. 


and not an end. The various sounds shoul 
thoroughly mastered in order that the pupil 
may use the dictionary as a means to get | 
Give much dril! on 


pronunciation of words. 
key words and on sounds. 


‘ 


4’ resourceful teacher can also plan mat 


in orthoepy-work and in the use of the 
tionary. 

Use the dictionary to find any informa‘\on 
that it may contain. 





ven 








I 
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A PLAN FOR A SERIES OF LESSONS ON THE SOUTHERN STATES BASED 
ON FRYE’S FIRST COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 


GEORGE E. BENNETT, Richmond 


(Concluded from last month.) 


~sidy the picture of shipping rosin on 
page sv. What is rosin’ What are its uses? 
Wh. isso much of it shipped from Savannah 7 
Where is it shipped to 

\\uere will the steamship, shown on page 
sv). probably carry its cargo of cotton / 

\\hiat does the picture on page 90° teach 
bout New Orleans ? 

lescribe the picture on page 85, and locate 
Men phiis. 

This lesson will probably occupy the time 
of more than one period. Assignments may 
be made for review work. 

The teacher should freely consult Tarr & 
MeMurry’s) geographies for much valuable 
vid interesting information. 


Lesson 13 
st 

Children studlving with the teacher. 

Look at the map on page 56. Which part 
of the country has the most towns and large 
cities’ Why has the South so few towns and 
large cities? The Central States are also an 
vricultural region, but they have many large 


cities. Tlow do you account for this? (They 
are also oa great) manufacturing region). 
What parts of the Southern States have no 
towns or cities! Why is this? Are there 
more cities in the Piedmont region or in the 
coastal plain? How do you explain that / 

Assignment: Consult the supplement. and 
find the area and population of the Southern 
States for the next lesson. 


Lesst nw | 1 


Examine work of assignment. 

Look at the map of the U. S. and deter- 
mine what part of the U. S. the Southern 
States are. Test vour judgment with your 
figures. What part of the population of the 
U. S. is the population of the Southern 


States 7 
Lesson 15 


Make a large sand map of the Southern 
States and place on it, in their proper places, 
specimens of the various products. Also 
show the location of the cities studied. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISED STUDY—Continued 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 


lie Srupy Coacu. Under this system of 
sipervised study one person devotes al! of 
His time to the work of coaching pupils indi- 
Vidually in their studying. The person is em- 
ployed for this purpose alone, as at Jackson, 
Mich. Al the pupils of the high school are 
referred to the study-coach during the school 
day. Reeular office hours are conducted, the 
)pls calling when they need assistance or 
“ine required to consult the coach because 
of insatisfactory work. Study coaching is of 
‘wo kinds—the unassigned teacher and_ the 


feneral study coach. 


a. The Unassigned Teacher. This plan was 
highly developed by Superintendent Spauld- 
ing at Newton, Mass. It has recently been in- 
troduced at Hastings. Nebraska. The unas- 
signed teacher has no regular class, either in 
the elementary or the high school grades. The 
regular work of the class room is supplement- 
ed by that of the unassigned teacher, who usu- 
ally is kept busy throughout the day coaching 
or tutoring the various groups needing special! 
instruction. It requires, of course, a rather 
unique type of teacher, one who has not 
formed almost ineradicable habits of class 
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teaching. Study coaching is individual teach- 
ing exclusively and demands a type of person- 
ality and method essentially different from the 
usnal procedure of the class-room, At New- 
ton. Mass.. the best students of the normal 
school are employed for this werk. 

(1) Technic of the Unassigned Teacher. The 
operation of the plan is described as follows: 
(W. TL. Tolmes—"School Organization and 
the Individual Child”—Davis W orces- 
ter, Mass., 1912, pp. 69-70.) 

“The day’s work of an unassigned teacher 
For the first half- 


Press, 


may be something like this. 
hour in the morning there comes to her room 
a little group of half a dozen children from a 
third grade. The third grade teacher has se- 
lected these children because they are all hav- 
ing difficulty bevond that experienced by their 
some arithmetic. 


with 


class-mates, process in 


Phe unassigned teacher has previously 
been informed as fully as possible concerning 
the condition and needs of these children. The 
half-hour is spent in discovering still more ac- 
curately the peculiar difficulties of each one, 
and in giving each just the assistance and 
practice that he requires, 
be: at 


This work is indi- 
vidual so far as need the same time 
the group can usually work together advan- 
tageously. 

At the end of the half-hour these children 
return to their class and a group of children 
come from the seventh grade: perhaps there 
are only four in this group. They are not hav- 
ing unusual difficulty with any subject. 

They need more work and more difficult work 


than their class, as a whole, is capable cf. Yet 
they are not fitted to pass at once successfully 
into the class next above theirs. The unas- 


signed teacher prepares them for this long ad- 
vance step. She takes them through the es- 
sentials which separate the work of their pres- 
ent class from that of the class which they are 
preparing to enter. ‘To-day and perhaps for 
several days. the work is in arithmetic. Other 


days it will be history, or geography or gram- 


mar. 
When the period is over, these children give 
their place to a group from a fourth grade. 
They are temporarily behind the work of this 
they have been kept out for several 


class 
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weeks on account of illness. The unass 1 
teacher’s work with these will be simil;; 
purpose to that of the last group; she will tak 
them rapidly over the essentials covere 
the class during their enforced absence. 

The unassigned teacher’s fourth perio:| 
occupied with a full division, perhaps two 1 
pupils. of children of the fifth grade. ‘The 


come from | large Class composed ot tw 


grades, the fourth and fifth. To relieve | \ 
regular teacher of some of her many r 
ticns, the unassigned teacher takes the wo 
in arithmetic with the fifth grade division, 
The fifth period is devoted to a single c|; 
He does not belong to any ‘grade, judge: | 
the evidence of ability which he shows whe 


assigned any definite task. So he probably 


comes from a class from which he is net to 
conspicuous on account of his size. The w 
assigned teacher tries patiently to determi: 


just what the serious obstacles in the chili’ 


advancement are. He may have to be sent t 
a special class for backward children. Poss 
bly with sufficient individual attention he ca: 
work with some regular class.” 

The foregoing description of the unassigue| 
teacher's work in the elementary school ~<ig 
gests what could be done and what needs t 
done in the high school. Similar cendition- 
In small high schools the reg 
not Ve 


obtain here. 


teacher with conference does 


time for the work already described. In 


even 


districts where the high school teacher al- 
teaches grammar grades, obviously the day 
schedule is already crowded.  Unassien 
teachers, although necessitating an addit:ona 
salary, could save communities, money «1 
time. Normal school graduates or grad) ate- 
from schools of education might be requi 
do this tvpe of work as a “practice yea! 
fore receiving full license to teach. 

In connection with this work it is imp. (an 


to keep accurate records of the process. ny 
schools fail to provide for permanent r : 
of the pupil’s school career. This is un! to 


the pupil, to the parent and also to tli 
teacher, who, without such records, must 
begin haphazardly the same kind of w 
and repetit '> 


make wasteful omissions 


both of them increasing the expendit 
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instruction. The following reccrd sheets 
ivgested not with any desire to increase 
iape” or to burden the teachers with sec- 
al work. But every teacher should have 
ite knowledge of as many factors in the 

‘s progress as are legitimately possible. 

i} ‘ferring to records like the following the 
i » or of the pupil is an “open book” capable 
ing interpreted and more effectively de- 


| \ ed. 


TRANSFER CARD TO UNASSIGNED TEACHER 


DISMISSAL CARD TO REGULAR TEACHER 


Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, (underscore) .. 


rc lismissal 


s special instruction 
iY S sheen Cie GE I I aio 0k asain hes i nde cs iesessaesvesccés 


yy 5 Sr Ie is cae, Skea 0 ke hone xclcne anes obsksasesees 


to liis card or blank should be triplicated, i. 

«. ‘he unassigned teacher is given one by the 
el pupil at the time of the transfer, a duplicate 
al issent to the principal and the regular teacher 
- sees one. By carbon paper these three copies 
of in be made with one writing. When the pe- 
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riod of special instruction is over the lower 
section of the blank is returned, one copy to 
the regular teacher by the pupil and another 
copy to the principal’s office, the unassigned 
teacher retaining the original. In this way 
the pupil’s transfer and special instruction are 
checked by the three officials immediately con- 
cerned. The work of the regular and unas- 
signed teachers is properly recorded by them- 
selves, and the principal’s records of each pu- 
The card is simple 
and the infcrmation required is essential. Only 
a small amount cf time is needed in making 


pi! are likewise complete. 


the record. It helps to keep the organization 
of supervised study intact as a regular, vital 
part of the school work and may serve also to 
impress the pupil with its fundamental impor- 
tance, its relation to his whole career as a pu- 
pil in the high school. It keeps the pupil from 
drifting through the school at this particular 
point. His studying is supervised not loosely 
but systematically, 

The substance of these cards may be trans- 
By this additional 
means the pupil’s career as a student is com- 


ferred to a general record. 


pletely recorded, 

b. The Study Coach. This type ditférs from 
that of the unassigned teacher in being essen- 
tially individual and informal. The pupils 
take the initiative, consulting the coach as 
needs arise. They are not transferred to his 


charge. The coach has a consultation office 
during school hours and the pupils may con- 
fer with him during their vacant periods. It 
with and 


knowledge of many subjects, although not nec- 


calls for a person broad accurate 
essarily as deep going as the knowledge of 
subject matter by the teachers of the various 
subjects. The study-ccach, moreover, should 
know considerable psychology, especially edu- 
cational psychology, and its several applica- 
tions in the learning precess. Sympathy, tact, 
patience are always essential. Insight into 
the motives and attitudes of the pupils are 
equally important, for high school pupils are 
likely to misuse the study-coach unless he can 
forestall such behavior by strong, masterful 
attacks. Pupils will try to use the coach as a 


crutch trying to persuade him to do the study- 
ing for them. 


If weak, indulgent, craving 
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popularity he may be tempted to do more for 


the pupils than is for their intellectual and 
moral eood, 
(1) Techni of 


points need emphasis in this connection. The 


Nfl y Coaching. Several 
studyv-coach must first of all learn in detail 
the nature of the difficulties troubling the pu- 
pil. The teacher will supp!y her interpreta- 
ticn of the difficulties. But this is not enough. 
The pupil must be encouraged to state the dif- 
ficulties as they appear to him. At first he 
may give only vague replies, make sweeping 
generalities none of which is specific enough to 
serve the coach. It becomes necessary then, for 
the coach to analyze the situation by careful 
questions. The following case from the writer's 
own experience will illustrate this: 

A voung senior found geometry very diffi- 
cult. Unfortunately, the teacher possessed a 
rather repellant personality and seemed wholly 
out of patience with this girl. The pupil was 
eager to graduate in the Spring, but could not 
do so without credits in geometry as entrance 
requirements to the university. She “thought” 
she understood the theorem and proposition 
preceding the day's lesson. On being asked to 
prove it she failed. Step by step, page by page 
she and the coach retraced the course until the 
first theorem of the book was reached. She 
knew nothing about anything in the whole 
course! The situation was grave enough. Was 
the girl “born-short” in geometry? The fol- 
lowing conversation took place: 

(). What do yow regard as your main diffi- 
culty? A. I believe it is because I don’t un- 
derstand the figures. Q. What do you mean 
by not being able to understand the figures? 
A. T can’t see what the lines mean—they are al! 
lines to me, but the teacher says they mean ob- 
jects. IT don’t know 
what angles are, anyway. in this book. Q. Can 
vou draw the outline of a cube? A. Yes. (She 


drew a cube.) Q. Now, can vou see that cube 


I can’t see the objects. 


does it look like the cube on the desk von- 
der? A. Well, T think it does when I compare 
Q. Has this 
been your main difficulty throughout geome- 
trv? A. Yes. I had the same trouble before 
Q. Oh, you studied geometry in 


A. Yes, 


them but I can’t always see it so. 


coming here. 
another school before coming here? 


in . They used a different kind of 
text-book with figures that looked very ditfer- 
ent from those in this book. Besides. the 
teacher there had patience enough to try to 
explain a few things. But this one— Q. You 
don't recognize the figures in this feometry ? 
A. Well, they look queer, turned around. A 
and B were in different places in the other 
book. QQ. I suppese vou memorized a great 
deal? A. Well, ves, but I could do originals 
fairly well, ete., ete. , 

Here was a case of weak visual imagining, 
resulting in a vague perception of space rela- 
tions. The girl had no back ground that could 
be reinterpreted according to the different text- 
books. Unable to visualize the figures and hiay- 
ing dealt with figures quite different she had 
a double handicap. By requiring her to draw 
every line and to give an adequate explanation 
of each step with reasons therefor she was 
beyond the passing mark, 


finally coached 


Other factors operated in her case. She was 
fond of social life, fond of the boys, athletics, 
sewing, textile work. She frankly admitted 
all of these to the coach who gave them due 
weight. 

The pupil’s problem must be clearly under- 
stood before the coach attempts to supervise 
the pupil’s studying. Often it is a very deli- 
cate matter to analyze this problem. One must 
net be inordinately inquisitive, nor encourage 
unkind or unjust criticism of the teacher's 
work. It often happens, however, that the 
teacher is largely to blame. A certain amount 
of knowledge about the teacher’s procedure 1s 
important in dealing with the pupil’s difficu! 
ties. But criticism should never be encouraed 
bevond the point involved and then only in 
strict confidence. The following suggestions 
for effective study-coaching have been fond 
helpful: 

1. Address the pupil kindly with a smile. 
and a friendly grip of the hand. 

2. Ask him to be frank in stating the difli- 
culty. All he says will be regarded abso/ 
confide ntial, 

3. Ascertain as many details as_ poss))le 
bearing on the pupil’s general attitude tow ird 
the subject. 





pe 
pu 
hee 


ma 
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| Begin the actual coaching by requiring 
the pupil to read the problem slowly with 
proper emphasis on important words. Then 
set jim to work as much of the problem as he 
an 
\Vhen the pupil reaches the difficulty an- 
the situation carefully for the reason of 
It has a reason—an important 
Use analogies from com- 
mon day experience. Attack the difficulty by 
ppealing to senses other than sight. Use man- 
nal construction if possible. Use blackboard 
tovether with the pupil. Shift the angle of 
attack until the pupil says, “I see it!” If, af- 
ier many trials, he cannot “see it” then tell 





ifliculty. 
HSI logical one. 


him what to do. 

(. Prevent wasteful energy and time by 
stopping the pupil as soon as he has begun a 
wrong procedure. The factor of independence 
is provided for in requiring a reason for every 
toy tiken and at point of difficulty stating 
reascns for attempting this or that next step. 

7. If there is a group of pupils facing the 
sune dificulty, all of them should be given op- 
portunity to state reasons for processes em- 
ployed in the solution of the problem. 

s. Do not werk any problem for the pupil. 
He must do all the work under tactful sug- 
gestion by questions. But when absolutely nec- 
essary. supply information. 

‘. Make a record of the difficulties encoun- 
tered. number of visits made by each pupil, 
amount of coaching for some kind of difficulty 

The study-coach is essentially a diagnosti- 
cin. Tlis technic depends upon his know- 
lelee of the pupil, the subject-matter, and the 
kinds of difficulties likely to be encountered by 
rertain types of pupils. Eventually it may be 
every teacher will have the training 
It is individ- 


hoped. 
reqiisite for this type of werk. 
Wal instruction of the highest kind. 

lf the work is to have any value for the 
regiilar teachers, it is necessary that the coach 
report the essentials of the cases under his su- 
pervision. It is not necessary or just to the 
pupil to repeat any of the criticism as having 
bee. made by him. The criticisms, however, 
be worth while and should be mentioned 
The record of 


may 


to t 


ie teacher impersonally. 
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the findings of the study-coach become a vital 
part of the history of each high school pupil. 
For this reason they should be carefully filed 
in the principal's office beyond the reach of 
anyone the The following 


blank may prove suggestive. 


save teachers. 














RECORD BLANK orSTUDY COACH 
Name of Pupil 
School year I*.2" 34™ 
General D:fficulty 
Special Difficulties 
Kind of Difficulty |] DATES 
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This blank entails very little work. It pro- 


vides room for a statement of the general dif- 
ficulty with this pupil and then in detail spe- 
cific difficulties in the various subjects. By 
keeping a record of the dates on which coach 
and pupil dealt with the trouble, it will be pos- 
sible to determine the pupi!’s rate of progress 
and also to stimulate attention by referring 
him to the fact that he has already been 
coached on this type of difficulty several times. 

On the reverse of the card the coach might 
index the types or kinds of difficulties present- 
ed and refer to them by their index letters or 
numbers. This saves time. The will 
find that difficulties fall in large groups. These 
are discussed under Conditions and Hindrances 
and also in Part IT under the several subjects. 


coach 


A more elaborate method of recording is sug- 
gested in the following blank: 





RECORD BLANK OF STUDY COACH 


Several important factors entering into the 
pupil's attitude toward stdying are called for 
on this card. Investigations show that pupils 
as a rule maintain a certain standard through- 
out life. Mediocre pupils in the 
elementary school are rarely superior pupils in 
Excellent pupils in the grade as 


their school 


high school. 
a rule maintain this excellency in the higher 
classes. It is important for the coach to know 
something of the intellectual history of the 
him if he is to the 


teacher wise and just methods of dealing with 


before suggest to 


case 
the pupil. The social environment preferred 
by the bov or girl is equally significant. It 
may be too distracting, too strenuous or insuf- 
ficient. The preference of subject matter may 
mean neglect of this subject because seemingly 
easy or neglect of other subjects because dis- 
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liked. Mental type is also significant | 
it is likely to effect method of teaching. 

On the reverse of the card specific d 
ties may be listed. 

2. Summary. It is now apparent that 
study-coach and the unassigned teache: 
both of them may employ similar metho 
recording, should be well 
filled by persons peculiarly endowed for 
It may not be impossi 


Normal s hie ( 


evolye such persons with training in 1 


kind of work. 


schools of education and 
testing, statistical recording, methods of | 
ing and a werking knowledge of the su! 
in the curriculum. This is a large orde: 
public scheol education is an immense wu! 


taking. It calls for the most efficient s 


and some day doubtless will be in a posit 


to demand it and pay for it. 
1 The “De laye d Group” Plan. This ha 
cently been introduced at Joliet, Tlinoi 


aims to anticipate or prevent difficultic- 


studving in the first year of the high s 
by carefully examining the qualifications « 
tering pupils for the new type of work. 


J. S. Brown, the principal, describes the }) 


us follows in a personal letter to the writ: 

“Our plan, which is beginning to op 
contemplates a careful study of the scho! 
qualifications of the eighth grade pupils \ 
This stud 


Which they made d 


they come to the high sehool. 
the 
their eighth grade and the record which 
make in the high school for the first 


cludes record 


weeks. On this basis, we take from the « 
group the pupils, who, judged by their | 
ous record and the opinion of the teacher 
ing them for this month of high schoo! \ 
will not be able to go in the space as 

Thes 


pils are put into a group by themselves 


quired of the normal school pupil. 


are given a pace for their work which en 
them to complete twelve weeks’ work 0! 
At the clo 


this semester there are six weeks’ work \ 


semester of eighteen weeks. 


In order to do this \ 
this group is immediately put into a va: 


do by such a group. 


school extending from the beginning o 
week following Commencement until abo! 
beginning of August, or a period of six \ 


organized ol] 
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immer schoo! pace is somewhat modified 
fact that their number of studies in such 
is one fewer than in the regular year’s 
By such a means as this, the “delayed 
is enabled to spend about thirty per 
more time in doing regular work than 


cular group. In this way, such a group 
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comes back to the school in September with 
all the work passed, and does not have to enter 
the second vears’ work with any kind of hand- 
icap.” 
This plan has not been in operation long 
enough to indicate any dependable results. 
(To be continued ) 


SUPERVISED STUDY 


Opinions as to its Value Given by Superintendents and High Schood Principals 


» JoURNAL wrote to a number of division 
high principals 
» their Gpinion as to the value of super- 
study, and the feasibility of introducing 
to the schools of the State. The replies 
herewith: 

(niversity, Virginia, December 6, 1915. 


ntendents and school 


riven 


or JOURNAL: 

account of my double duties 1 am just 
io give attention to your request of No- 
er 30th and I hope it is not too late to 
tue following if it will be of any service 
ut because I most heartily believe in su- 
ised study: 
very heartily believe in supervised study. 
e 1 would not minimize the value of the 


‘ation as a means of examination and of 


ilating interest, yet from my observation 


ind experience with students who are pro- 


| from the elementary schoo! to the high 
| and from the high school to college I 
\e that better results would be obtained 
large portion of the time now devoted to 
ation would be given to supervised study. 
1 of the superficiality in our high school 
and many of the failures are due to the 
that students do not know how to attack 
problems given to them or how to use 
‘'y and with economy of time the texts 
ll are put into their hands. Before there 
in organized campaign in this country for 
rvised study I made a plea before teach- 
institutes in the State either to divide the 
ation period, devoting a part of it to su- 
ised study or to alternate it with a study 
xl, and a few schools tried it with suc- 


I believe it entirely practical to introduce 
some form of supervised study in all of our 
high schools. The method can and should be 
adapted to the circumstances. 

Our changed social conditions, the increased 
number of distractions and the need of intelli- 
gent direction in study make it more and more 
difficult to secure a sufficient amount in time 
and quality of home study, so that we must 
more and more to the for this 
work. I, therefore, trust that the campaign 
which we are making for supervised study will 


look school 


he entirely successful. 
Very sincerely, 
CHAS. G. MAPHIS, 
Professor of Secondary Education, University 
of Virginia. 


Hague, Va., November 29, 1915. 
Editor JouRNAL: 

I thank veu very much for calling my at- 
tention to the articles by Dr. Hall-Quest on 
Supervised Study appearing in the Journat. 
I have read these articles with a great deal of 
interest and wish to say that I the 
methods of supervised study discussed by Dr. 
Hall-Quest are entirely practical and can be 
used with profit and success not only in the 
city schools, but in our rural schools as well. 
I shall, therefcre, recommend to my teachers 
that they adopt one of the methods outlined 
forcefully by Dr. Ha!l- 


believe 


and discussed so 
Quest. I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 


BLAKE T. NEWTON. 


Supt. Schools of Richmond and Westmore!and 
Counties. 
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Lynchburg, Va.. November 22, 1915, 
Editor JOURNAL: 

I have vour letter of November 12th. I 
think Doctor Hall-Quest is entirely on the 
right track, and doubt net that vou will be 
enabled through the Journan to help the cause 
Yours very truly, 

KE. C. GLASS, 
Superintendent Lynchburg City Schools. 


alone, 


Norfolk, Va.. November 22. 1915. 
Kditor JouRNAL: 

Replying to your inquiry, I consider the 
principle of supervised study as set forth in 
the articles of Dr. Hall-Quest both sound and 
practicable. I will go further and say that I 
think a systematic affiliation of the principle 
would vield results far superior to anything 
pessible under the usual plan of mass-teaching 
and formal recitation, extending through the 
Whole period as-igned to a given subject. 

Some mass-teaching is desirable, but pro- 
Vision for supervised study and individual in- 
struction is a necessity. 

Very respectfully, 
J. PAUL SPENCE, 
Norfolk = City 


Supervisor of — Instruction 


Schools. 
Burkeville, Va.. November 19. 1915. 
Kilitor JOURNAL: 

In answer to vour letter of November 12th. 
I hee to say that I have read the articles on 
supervised study by Dr. Hall-Quest as_ re- 
quested, and I think you will make no mis- 
take in advecating the same in the JourNat. 
We are a conservative people, and it will take 
time to change our teachers from the present 
routine. I am = satisfied, however. that too 
much time is devoted to recitation. and not 
enough to assignment and supervised study. 

I thank you for calling my attention to the 
articles. It is my intention to take the mat- 
ter up with my teachers at our meeting on 
December 4th. 

I remain, with kind regards, 

Very truly yours. 
Cc. B. BOWRY., 
Superintendent Amelia and Nottoway Coun- 
tes, 


Richmond, Va., November 16, 1915, 
Editor JOURNAL: 


I thank you for the copy of the November 


issue of the Journan with the article on Su- 
pervised Study by Dr. Hall-Quest. I have 
read the article with much pleasure. 

We are planning to introduce supervised 
study periods in the John Marshall Tigh 
School, probably at the beginning of the hext 
semester, At present 1 think more favorably 
of the Newark plan than of any other. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAS. C. HARWOOD., 


Principal. 


South Richmond, Va.. December 1, 1915, 
Editor JOURNAL: 


I have examined, with much interest, the 


very interesting articles which have appeared 
in vour valuable Journav relative to Super- 
Hal!-Quest. 


to vour kind invitation te express an opinion 


vired Study by Dr. 


relative to the value of such procedure in cur 
schools, I would bee to make a few remarks. 
It will be imposible for me to enter into de- 
tails concerning such a broad discussion, so | 
shall endeaver to confine myself to practical] 
an outline. 

1. Should this scheme be introduced into om 
schools, it would be difficult to predict. the 
great good that would come out of it. Dr. 
Hall-Quest has, in a remarkably clear man- 
ner, given us the end to which we might well 
direct our energies for some time to come. If 
we attained it. would we not do away witli so 
much talking on the part of teachers? If we 
had supervised study in all of our schools at 
the present time, would we not have grotps 
and thereby administer to individuals? lave 
we not been theorizing how we might teach 
children how to get knowledge and how to 

without providing the 
IIave we not been saying for a | 


educate  themse!ves 
means ? 
long time that children must learn to express 


themselves in clear. concise terms and | ven 


provide a “debating club“ once a week foi 
pils who liked such work? These are se 
of the benefits that might accrue. 

2. Such a procedure strikes at the very 1 ts 


of traditional methods. The minds of te: ‘li- 


In res] yONSe 
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rs ve set, so to speak, in the grooves of the 
ol recitation.” 
-tudy them as best they can, and then 


Lessons are given out, chil- 





je ocitation—answering questions or not an- 
sy ng them; listening to lectures or not lis- 
tena: in short, mass “instruction” and more 
y joss amassing of information in the class 
roo To change this is necessary and study- 
yorvision seems, by those who have given it 
tl and as Dr. Hall-Quest has told us, to be 
« vational and most effective way. We would 
ye to guide groups of children of a class not 

\ in getting information, but in learning 
wo to get it: we would have to provide new 
situations for them to meet, and help them to 
mect these. In other words, we would have to 
svich for problems of secial value in each and 
ubjects, and skilfully guide individuals in 
the solution of them. We would have to set 
the clock back a good bit and begin at a differ- 
To do so would require trained 
While some of the 
methods necessary to the scheme might be 
vrafted on old stock, much of it would have 
to begin in our Normal Schools and radiate to 


the schools of Virginia. 


ent angle, 


teachers and much werk. 


lt seems to me that it is time we were begin- 
ning to follow the plan advocated by Dr, Hall- 
(duest. It is certain that it will lead us to 
vrigiter and sunnier fields of scheol work, and 
the children of Virginia who are in our 

harge would profit by the system in the same 
Way as only those who have seen it work in 
other places do, T predict that such work is 
not only possible but that it is highly prebable 
that it will be soon in operation in many of 
air schools, 
Cordially. 
E. FE. SMITH. 
\-sistant Supt. Richmond City Schools. 
a 
Franklin, Va., December 4, 1915. 

Editor JOURNAL: 

I) response to your request. I am venturing 
to) state rather generally and briefly my opin- 
on as to the value and practicability of super- 
vise | study in our public schools, as it is tech- 


ties Ly understood and used. 


Experience has taught me that in trying to 
direct the usual types of teachers found in the 
Virginia schools, both urban and rural, it is 
not always wise to yield too readily to schemes 
of training which are somewhat revolutionary 
in character, however good they may seem and 
however much they may be based upon sound 
principles and good judgment. In the schoo! 
room as elsewhere, habit and routine play a 
conspicuous part, and I may say not an un- 
important part. Mainly, I would suggest cau- 
tion in dealing with this most interesting sub- 
ject because of its far-reaching effects and be- 
cause of its excellent import when worked out. 
Many wise plans of study and instruction are 
either partly or wholly spoiled by unskillful 
execution or by an indifferent attitude towards 
them. And, whenever and wherever this is the 
case, the reaction upon the pupils and school 
community is generally such as to make one 
regret that his enthusiasm for the new thing 
was Guite so feverish. 

Whatever my present estimate of supervised 
study as a theory of training or as a scientific 
principle of instruction may be, as I under- 
stand it,—and it is very high—I am_ persuad- 
ed that a very large majority of cur teachers 
have no very definite idea as to the meaning 
of the term “supervised study,” as technically 
used, and would not be sufliciently informed as 
to the details of its application to justify su- 
perintendents of rural divisions, at least, to 
issue instructions for it to become early a 
fixed part of our program. ‘To many of our 
teachers teaching is still “telling” and in many 
cases telling it all as the easiest and quickest 
way, and the text-books are mere bundles of 
facts and problems which it is the teacher's 
duty to unroll before the steady gaze of the 
pupils. It is expected of the teacher that she 
talk; she is paid to talk—to talk well for a 
long time; ostensibly she is not teaching un- 
less she is talking. and therefore talking she 
must do. It is the traditional! influence of most 
older teachers that will make a departure from 
More- 
over, to such as these and to the inadequately 
trained education itself is still a mere process 
of getting acquainted with a multitude of facts 


this practice very slow and difficult. 
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rather than a development of one’s facu!ties to 
a larger appreciation of the relative value of 
facts as applied to personal and general use. 


Ilow administrative school folk may lead our 
teachers to avoid this practice and abandon 


this idea is a task as difficult as it is desirable 
to perform. In my opinion, to get “supervised 
study” defined in such a way as to be easily 
understood by the unwilling and the inexperi- 
enced, to get it as nearly as possible bet ween 
fixed limits. and to secure a teaching force 
<0 thorough!y trained and so professional in 
attitude that they will most naturally follow 
the methed is that task. 

I believe in the principle and sha!l welcome 
the practice of supers ised study partly because 
I am so cognizant of the weakness of our pres- 
ent methods, or lack of methods, of instruction 
and because I believe that once we get the pu- 
pils thoroughly imbued with the idea of self- 
reliance and into the habit of definite study 
and to regard the teacher simp!v as a compe- 
tent and sympathetic directer in time of diffi- 
culty the natural progress of the pupils will 
he notable and teaching will be reheved of 
much of its drudgery and ennui. 

But, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
any system which comprehends the abolition 
of the formal recitation period, in large meas- 
ure, or at least giving it a minor part in the 
program, must also comprehend a more certain 
mastery of the fundamentals of teaching and 
the abilitv of the teacher to understand child 
nature, otherwise the scheol will cease to be 
a place of instruction of even relatively high 
value. To use a technical term belonging more 
specifically to another profession, symptomatic 
treatment of the individual pupil will have 
larger place and expert knowledge on the part 
of the teacher will consequently become even 
more necessary, 

The foregoing statements naturally suggest 
what, in my opinion, is a prerequisite to the 
adoption of supervised study as a policy for 
all teachers to follow. We must have instruc- 
tien in beth the theory and practice of this 
subject in our regular normal schools and in 
our summer schools. I should judge that only 
a few teachers and school administrators, com- 
paratively, have any clear conception as to the 


specific application of the principle to present. 
day school work or really have more than 
vague and general idea of the meaning of the 
term “supervised study.” and, paradoxical as 
it may seem, a teacher fairly skillful in teach- 
ing according to the methods by which she has 
been taught and by the methods of which she 
has heard so much might be hopelessly con- 
fused and ineffective in following what ap- 
pears to be apt!y termed “the laboratory meth 
od.” Therefore, to undertake to introduce at 
this time so distinct a change, to interrupt the 
habitual wavs of teachers so extensively befcr 
they are highly trained in other and_ better 
wavs of instruction, would be to make our tov 
tentative, quite unsettled plans for school im- 
provement all along the line even more com 
plex and chactic. And, this I state because | 
am so much impressed with the value of thi 
system, if that it can be called, that I am anx 
ious to sce it only explained and advocate 
now and generally introduced when the cir 
cumstances appear to be more favorable. Aside 
from this, there appears to me to be no objec 
tion to its wide employment; and it suggests 
on the other hand, a happy solution to a num 
ber of 
ene of the most important of which i- 
proper advancement of 
bright pupils and the dull pupils while in 


perplexing common school prob!eius. 
direction and 


same grade, 

Hoping I have not written at too ¢ 
length and that I have stated my views in tli 
manner and form desired, I am, with |e-t 

Very truly vours, 
G. L. HW. JOHNSON. 
Div. Supt. Southampton Count 


wishes, 


Coeburn, \ 


Editor JOURNAL: 

Replying to your inquiry as to my opi 
concerning supervised study, I beg to say it 
I see some verv sound reasons, to me at le -t. 
for its introduction. I am also incline 
mention some dangers which I think its 11 
duction might present. 

That few children know how to studv. 
truism admitted by almest every one who 


made any study of educational method. 








it 





[ 
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ust learn how, in order to make prog- 
iminensurate with a reasonable expecta- 
~ equally as well known. To know how 
ly makes crooked places straight. Like 
er arts, it has to be learned, certainly to 
stent which will make possible an intel- 
attack of a new problem without undue 
of time and effort. Learning symbols 
iJling words is often far from studying. 
: that much of the so-called learning 
our children do is an acquisition of the 
to recognize svinbols and “go over” the 
d page, rather than what it should be, a 
-s of learning how to assimilate the 
rit food contained in such printed mat- 


as been said that ene of the chief func- 
4 the teacher, (this is just one of nu- 
- others, of course), is to show the child 
to study. IL think this is true. Good 
iouses: good playgrounds; good equip- 
: and good furniture, all of which are im- 
nt and have their proper place are not 
ent. They are “sounding brass and tink- 
vinbal” unless they be vitalized and “vis- 
1” by good teaching. All these, together 
organization, munagement and adminis- 
i are secondary considerations. ‘To di- 
that process which we call learning, out 
ich are the issues of life, is the principal 
No teacher can afford to trifle with this 
| obligation. 
et the next page.” “Take the next ten 
ems.” “Go down to bottom of page 169, 
Class excused,” and other assignments 
i’ to this, are a travesty on justice and 
play. Then we “fuss” because some pupil 
that he does not know how to begin a 
n problem. Of course he doesn’t. How 
| he? 
supervised study, however, I do not mean 
ther extreme, namely, doing all of the 
for the pupil. Nay, I do not mean that 
»any of the pupil’s work. I mean that we 
him how to do it. This may be done in 
mber of ways. Sometimes we can ask a 
ng question which will give him the key 
e whole problem. We may make sugges- 
that will inspire his ambitions. In my 


ion, one of the main arguments in favor 


» 
re) 


of supervised study is, that it inspires in the 
pupil a confidence in himself which is alto- 
gether wholesome. For, any system of super- 
vised study worthy of the name puts the 
teacher on the plane of a sympathetic helper 
rather than a “faultfinder.”. I wonder how 
many boys have given up because the teacher 
called them a “blockhead,” or told him he 
never would learn arithmetic or something else, 
all of which amounts to about the same as be- 
ing called a “block-head?” For a real teacher, 
this is almost the “unpardonable sin.” 

As to the dangers which supervised study 
might present, I mention first the effort of the 
“blind to lead the blind.” Many teachers do 
not knew how to study. Hlow can they teach 
others? Get rid of the teacher, you say? Im- 
possible! Secondly, I mention what would 
likely be a tendency to over-do the study pe- 
riod, and under-do the recitation period. Value 
would often be expressed in amount of time 
consumed. Lastly, increased lethargy on the 
part of the teacher. There would be a few 
teachers who would be tempted to say, “We 
will have a study period. Now study your les- 
sons.” Then leaning back in his chair, leave 
the children to grope in benighted darkness. 
All of these things are far from what super- 
vised study means, of course, but I feel that I 
have not over-drawn the picture. I consider 
these things some of the dangers against which 
we should have to guard when introducing 
the plan. 

In Germany, a large part of the time, partic- 
ularly with the elementary grades, is given in 
showing the pupils how to study the lesson as- 
signed. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the German teacher has been trained by 
a similar process, and is, therefore, capable of 
the maximum effectiveness. Having learned 
the art for himself, it is, of course, much easier 
taught others. Again, the amount of time to 
be given to study and the amount to the reci- 
tation have been very definitely and propor- 
tionately worked out. Under such conditions, 


I think that the introduction of a system of 
supervised study would inure to the lasting 
benefit of our children. 

In conclusion, I am in favor of supervised 
study, provided we suit the action to the 
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words and really show our pupils how to do 


cheerfully and unafraid. 
Yours very truly, 

J. N. WILLMAN, 
Superintendent Wise County. 


their own work, 


Roanoke, Va.. December 2, 1915. 
Kaditor JourNaAL: 

With reference to vour request for a state- 
ment of my opinion of supervised study, I 


must say that T have been so busy during the 


past two weeks attending to my school «ities 
that I have not had sufficient time to prepay 
anything worth while fer publication. 1 «y 
Want to sav, however, that I am heartily j; 
favor of supervised study, because I believe jy 
to be an essential factor that “sooner or later” 
must become a part of our schocl werk, if t 
children of Virginia are to have the benetit of 
the best training. 
Very sincerely yours, 


ROBT. SNAVELY, 


THE WAR: PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS 


Dr. F. A. MILLIDGE, Farmville Normal School 


ON LAND 


It must be admitted that the Teutonic alli- 
ance at this moment has the upper hand on all 
fronts. 


Ll. THE WESTERN FRONT 


The lines that were drawn more than a vear 
ago from the North Sea to Switzerland. still 
stand. A few gains of a mile or two have cost 
the Allies so horribly that there is a_still- 
stand all alone the line. 

With consummate skill the Germans have 
dug themeslves in so scientifically that no or- 
dinary attack avails anything. Two forward 
drives by the British failed for want of lead- 
ership. The German trenches were shattered 
by an overwhe!ming fire of explosive shells: a 
brave body of men charged forward and cap- 
tured 20.000 Germans, only to come under the 
fire of their own artillery with heavy loss. No 
supports were at hand. One Canadian regi- 
ment of 1.100 men came out of the fight with 
150. This was the costly failure at La Chap- 
elle. When later the attack was renewed at 
Loos by the British, the same defect of lead- 
ership was felt. Brave men died by the thou- 
sands, but supports were not at hand and the 
british failure to take Lens, an important rail- 
road center, nullified the successes of the 
French farther to the South. 
sritain’s armies in the wars in Germany in 


As was said of 


the Isth century: “They have the body of a 
Sir John French, 


has paid the penalty of want of success and 


lion, but the head of an ass.” 


has been let down easily by being made a vis 
count and commander in chief of the forces in 
Great Britain, and ceases to be a figure of any 
interest at all. 


2. THE EASTERN FRONT 
Here the record is one of uninterrupted vi 


The Russians: 


have been pushed back from Galicia and P 


tory for the Teutonic Powers. 


land and even the soil of Holy Russia has been 


invaded. Fighting desperately, the Rus: tan- 


have amply proved their courage, but the lack 
of artillery and of ammunitions has been thet 
undoing. The advance of the Germans lis 


een staved apparently for the winter a 


the meantime, millions of fresh men ar 


ing equipped by Russia and munitions 
pouring in from Archangel on the Nort! «nd 
The spring 
will see the fight begin all over again in 
East along a front of 1.000 miles. 


from Vladivosteck on the East. 


» 


3. THE ITALIAN FRONT 


Here nothing of consequence has yet | vel 
gained. The city of Gorizia surrounde ! 


lofty hills and plateaus as yet holds out 


Tht 


bars all farther advance on the part 0! 
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It, ous. Italian losses have been heavy, the 
vow of the war is great and nothing has come 


of ill, so far at least. 
4. THE DARDANELLES 


| is unlucky adventure is at stalemate. 
Py ligies of valour have been performed by 
ii tvained Celonials, but 

wen the word, Important hills have been 
eyytured by the British forees, but ammuni- 
tion failed to come at one time and supports 
vot lost at another. The Turks led by Ger- 
mans recovered all they had lost. In fact. 
noting but the fire of the Allied fleet enables 
the British to hold on by the skin of their 


mismanagement 


tee to a few miles of trenches. 
5. THE SERVIAN FRONT 


Hlere the record is of absolute disaster for 
the Allies. Servia, attacked by Austria and 
Bilvaria, has become a second Belgium, Ter 
King and army are fugitives on a foreign soil. 
The Alles as usual awoke too late and beaten 
by from Servia are now intrenched at the sea- 
port of Salonika in Greece. Greece remains in 
doubtful neutrality, fearing destruction from 
eter side if she takes part in the war. 


6. THE MESOPOTAMIAN CAMPAIGN 


With ineredible foolhardiness a smal! Brit- 
army, a mere division, pushed up the Ti- 
vis to Bagdad, was beaten and forced back a 
lone distance down the river—a just reward 
for its audacity. In short, for the Allies. this 
isthe “winter of their discontent.” Whether a 
“glorious summer” will sueceed it, is the ques- 
tion on which depends the liberties of the 
rorld 


THE LOSSES IN MEN 


hie total casualties are enormous—about 
i000 for the Teutonic Powers, and 7.- 
O00 for the Allies. But the number of 


“ill-l or permanently incapacitated is natur- 
ll\ not so large, being about 1,000,000 for the 
Tevons and 1,500,000 for the Allies. 
0. -ver are mainly of the best trained troops. 


These 


the first line, as it is called. From now on, 
boys and middle-aged men will largely do the 


fighting, poorly trained in many Cases. 
RESERVES OF FIGHTING MEN 


On the side of Germany there are 20,000,000 
men of fighting age sti!! to be called out. Their 
adversaries can bring 40,000,000 into the field 
in time. This does not include the millions 
that could be raised in India nor the swarms 
of blacks from French and English Colonies in 
Africa who would “rather fight than eat,” as 
the saying goes, and who, under white officers, 
would make no mean fighting force. 


THE MONEY Cost 


It is a conservative estimate to say that the 
war has so far cost $30,000,000,000, a sum so 
vast that it is hard to realize. The Civil War 
cost about $4,090,090,000 to the North alone. 
Great Britain is now $13,000,000,000 in debt 
or will be by spring. But this is only a little 
more than one year’s income of the British 
Isles and is no more than one-sixth of their 
wealth. At the close of the Napoleonic wars 
Great Britain was in debt to the extent of one- 
third of her whole wealth, and yet she sur- 
vived. At this rate, she can afford to spend 
nearly $30,000,000 herself and be in no worse 
position than then. Not all of the vast expen- 
diture to date is to be charged up as total 
loss. A very large part indeed remains in the 
pockets of citizens of the various countries and 
will be freely taxed to pay the expenses of the 
war. 


PROBABLE RESULTS OF TITE WAR 


On all sides will result financial exhaustion 
and debts piled mountains high for coming 
generations to shoulder, Fields have been 
ravaged, valuable ferests destroyed, railroads 
swept away, cities, towns and villages burned 
or wrecked. But greatest of all is the loss of 
the youngest and best of the men. This means 
a failure of population in the coming genera- 
tion and a great preponderance of women for 
whom there will be no husbands. Further, there 
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will remain il legacy of hate and distrust that next step would he the acquisition ot 


will last through long vears to hamper trade. America and the laving of the Monroe [Dy 


For us in the United States it means impov- trine on a reposeful shelf. Of course, Bryan’. 
“million velunteers within twenty-four | 


erished custoiners who would eladly buy from 
us but have no money. After the unhealthy would volunteer, but that is about all it 
stinilation caused by the war may well follow come to. 

hard times for us, not that we cannot produce » If the Allies Win. 

In this event Alsace-Lorraine would ©) { 


but that Eur ype Cannot afford to buy. 
France: Italv would get the Trentino. | 


On the other hand, something has been 


gained. Economy has been forced upen the and Dalmatia, the Turkish Islands in { 


nations when previeusly senseless extrava- Aegean, and a juicy slice of Asia Min 
gance prevailed. This alone wil! go far to wards which Italian emigration weuld |. (| 


Russia would get Constantinop|: 


cure the wounds of war. rectect. 
Again, women have taken the places of men the north coast of Asia Minor, while Ene 

in countless trades and businesses and have modest as ever, would probably be conte: 

with Mesopotamia, out of which she \ 


amply proved their efficiency, This gain on 
make a cotton-growing country that \ 


the part of women will net be lost when peace 
comes, Lastly. it is inconceivable that mere make her independent of the United “tutes 
freedom shall not result from the agony of a 


and also with the German possessions in AI 
poor. rica, a mere trifle of a million square miles 0; 


struggle for life and death. Rich and 
high and low, nobility and peasantry. have - so, 
fought side by side. Class distinctions have Slavonia and Croatia from Austria: Rowma 


Servia would receive Bosnia. Herzeoo 


been forgotten and all have striven for their nia wou!d get Transylvania frem Austria: 
native land. Nor should we ferget the tremen- while Bulgaria would be punished as she de 
dous impulse given to the cause of temper- serves. The King of Greece would probat! 
ance. The sale of liquor has been prohibited have to look for a jeb elsewhere while 1 
gium would be amply indemnified. 

On the other hand, the war may end 
deadlock, each side from mere exhaustion 


or greatly curtailed and the gain thus made 


will surely be maintained. 


agreeing to desist and let everything be : 
fore. Then weuld follow a slow recupe: 


for half a century while all nations got 


rERAIS OF PEACE 


These mav be considered under two heads: 
to try the same merry game again. 

For the United States the immediate duty 
to disregard the protests of our hypher ite 


1. If Germany wins: 

In this case the matter is of exquisite sim- 
plicity. The Germans would merely annex 
Belgium and Poland, strip France and Eng- fellow-citizens and ef the peace-at-any-) ric 
land of all their fleets, money and colenies and — elderly ladies of both sexes and to ponder ove 
appropriate India. Austria weuld take Ser- the werds of warning: 
via and the Turkish Empire would become a Be ve also ready! 
Vassal state to be exploited by Germany. Tie 


NEWS OF SUPERVISING INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS 


Albemarle-—The Albemarle Ceunty Train- with the remodeled building at Keswick 
ing School is now in session, with four teach- improved opportunities for schoo! work | 
ers, including a domestic science teacher. An- county. 


other new building is the Esmont Graded Amelia—Several of the leagues gave 


School of three rooms. These two schools. tainments during the month to raise mon: 
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improvements and extension 


new buildings, 
of trms, a total of $66.44 having been raised 
following: Big Oak, $15.05; Ammon, 
s15.'%: Roeky Hill, $11.36; Henry Hill, $9.90; 


hy ie? 


Morvan, $8.92; Truxillo, $5.72. The attend- 
mee of all the schools is much better than last 
Vt \ 
Lunswickh—We held a district meeting of 
lotaro teachers at Mavfield school on Sat- 
rday. November 27th, with five teachers, sev- 
rif patrons and one invited speaker present. 
quite interesting. The 
Mothers’ Club of Powellton School has raised 
$00 to help pay for paint. They have paint- 
«| the inside of beth rooms of the school and 


The meeting was 


re iinproving the grounds. 
Ruchingham—As a beginning towards rais- 
money for extension of school terms we 
r-organized a number of school improvement 
leawues during November, With the co-opera- 
‘ion of our County superintendent we hope to 

| one new school house this session. 

(,oline—We are justly proud of the blue 
ribbon won by our county exhibit at the Hamp- 
ion Farms’ Conference and the splendid prize 
of a set of tools in a chest. We also won 
eileen individual prizes, including first and 
second prizes for butter. These two prize win- 
ners have received orders to ship all of the 
Hutter they can spare each week at 35c. per Ib. 
(horles City—Our annual county exhibit of 
the work of the schools and the girls’ canning 
libs and boys’ corn clubs was held at the 
Ruthville Scheol on November 3rd, when we 
ere fortunate to have an ideal day. We were 
fuvored by the presence and good practical 
talk from the following: State School Inspec- 
ty Arthur D. Wright, Superintendent A. C. 


Cooper, Mr, Neale, of the Hampton Institute; 
Mr. Cole, Farm Demonstration Agent for 
Charles City and New Kent: Miss Lizzie A. 


Jenkins, agent of the U. S. Department of 
\er culture, and several members of the dis- 
irict school boards of the county. Most of our 
exhibits were sent to Hampton for the Farm- 
ers’ Conference and we were so fortunate as to 


vin twenty-eight prizes. 
(/ vplotte—Germantown League is putting 
lanber at the mill for a graded school and 


Court House League is putting lumber on the 
ground for new sanitary out-buildings. White 
Oak League is paying off the last note on its 
new graded school building. Red Oak School 
reports twenty articles of useful clothing 


made. Drakes Branch League reports $22.47 
‘aised. The mothers’ clubs are planning to 


serve hot lunches to the children at least twice 
per month, when the weather gets colder. 

Chesterfield—Midlothian School has built 
window boxes, put up shades and curtains, pur- 
chased a piano and the boys have bought a set 
of carpenter's tools, A carpenter in the com- 
munity has promised to help them make a 
work bench. They have secured one of the 
State traveling libraries. Patrons’ Day was 
observed by this school on the 24th, with an 
excellent program. Some forty patrons were 
present. Walthall School observed Patron’s 
Day on Thanksgiving Day. Besides an inter- 
esting program addresses were made by Dr. 
J. E. Jones and Rey. John M. Ellison, of Rich- 
mond. Refreshments were sold for the bene- 
fit of the League, one of the friends of the 
school, who is not a patron, donating a pig 
which was roasted whole. 


Cumberland—During the month two success- 
ful League meetings were held in the county. 
Every school was thoroughly cleaned twice 
and stoves polished. Various leagues and clubs 
raised during the month $99.30 for better 
school conditions. Our last teachers’ meeting 
decided that each teacher should try to secure, 
with the help of her league, a water cooler and 
to enforce the individual drinking cup rule. 
Much good has been done by the mothers’ 
meetings and night schools and we are plan- 
ning to extend this work as much as possible 
this session. 


Dinwiddie—The industrial work in Dinwid- 
die has been started in almost all of the schools, 
sewing and shuck work being the kinds that 
are being done first. The teachers are experi- 
encing no trouble in getting the children to 
bring material to work with as they are re- 
sponding willingly to all calls. 

FE'ssev—The Champlain League on Novem- 
ber 28th raised $35 for their new building. 





Fairfax—We are planning to get a library 
in each school. 


Nothing ot special interest to 


installed 
Gloucester 
report. 
(roochland—X meeting of the county teach- 
ers was held at the Court House on the 26th, at 
time the teachers’ association was_ re- 
organized, new officers elected and a delegate 
thesen to the meeting of the State Association 
at Danville. the following 
preblems were led in an interesting manner 
by the teachers mentioned: “Industrial Work 


which 


Discussions of 


in Rural Schools for Bovs and Girls.” both dis- 
cussed and demonstrated by Miss Ellen Wit. 
son: “Teaching Beginners.” by Miss Cordelia 
Collins: “Successful League Werk.” by Miss 
Mary Randall. 

James City—Williamsburg Methers’ Club 
and Junior League have together raised over 
They gave a vers 
successful concert Thanksgiving night. The 
An important meet- 


S65 on their new plano. 


teachers are wide awake, 
ing was held at Grove during the month, at 
which Mr. T. C. Walker spoke in behalf of the 
fifty children who are without educational fa- 
cilities. Meetings have also been held at St. 
John We putting 
more -tress on winter gardens this session. 

Isle of Wight—On November 9th the Green 
Twig Art Circle of Smithfield, raised $76 for 
the school building. Black Water League has 
raised for Windsor 
School has bought a sewing machine for $15. 

Mathews—Most of the schools are planning 
to extend the term. The teachers at Antioch 
School held an educational rally November 
The peopie 


and Chiekahominy. are 


S15 school expenses. 


28th to raise money for repairs. 
rallied splendidly, more than $21 being real- 
ized which will be used to put a new floor in 
one room and have all of the windows so that 
they can be lowered from the top. 

Vecklenburg—Nearly all of the schools vis- 
ited have neat One 
house is being completed according to State 
plans. Hawthorn League is raising 
money for new seats, 

Viddleser—We have had interesting league 
Some- 


vards. new one-room 


School 


meetings in.some places this month. 


thing like an edueational fever is running 
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through the county at present. The people are 


much aroused, One new four-room buililing 


is going up. I gave a concert Thanksgiving 
night with the Jamaica 
$11.39 for the training school: $127 was 1 ised 


district 


teachers and | 


iiseq 


for various school purposes at 4 


Thanksgiving rally. Ambure school rj ised 
330 on the 28th. We are busy folks now, 

Vanse mond ‘Schools of this county opened 
on November 22nd with a larger attendance 
than for several vears. We have been busy re- 
organizing the leagues so far. 

Vorfolk County 1. (Miss Hinton) 
wood School is increasing rapidly in attend. 
ance, some of the children walking three miles 


Oak 


each morning. There seems to be unusual «if 
ficulty in getting material to work with this 
vear, hard times and the many new books be- 
ing the excuses given. 

2. (Miss Hodges) The classes at Douglass 
Park, Titus Town and Waterford have begun 
to sell penny lunches twice a week for improve- 
ments and each class is having great success. 

3. (Miss Parsons) Butts Road and Long 
Ridge Leagues met Tuesday, November 50th. 
and pledged $150 to be raised by January 1. 
1916, for a new graded school building. 

Northampton The Tome 
Makers’ Club exhibits were held at Tidewater 
Dr. R. R. Clark, 


assisting 11 


Farmers’ and 
Institute on November Ist. 
of Hampton Institute, besides 
much of the judging, made an excellent ail: 
dress and stated that the exhibit was the best 
We are planning for it to 
Union Thanks 


we had ever held. 
be larger and better next vear. 
giving services for all churches and Sunlay 
schools of the Eastern Shore were held at ‘Tile 
water Institute and representatives of varios 
churches and Sunday schools brought dona- 
tions amounting to $185 for the new building. 
Patrons’ Day has been successfully observe | in 
most of the schools. 

Nottoway—The Nottoway County Training 
School Is planning to build two more ! 
for industrial work and manual training. 
schools gave entertainments on Thanksg! ing 
to raise money for improvements but hay 


vet reported. 








he 


hg 


eC 


the s iools, 
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nce Edward—Verso League is building 
, t. -reom school house, according to State 
plat at a cost of $1,100, and Wakefield 


Lea. ie has completed its new school according 
ty state plans, at a cost of $650. Felden 


Leacue is assisting the school board to paint 
the wilding. 

hi hmond County—Miss F. Othelia Hoff- 
man vegan her work in this county on Novem- 
ber 23d. The county never had a supervisor 
efoce. There are ten colored teachers in the 
ount 


hi hingham—Owing to sickness in her fam- 


y the supervising teacher was at home most 
of tye month and was unable to attend the 


Conference at Hampton. 

\vvthampton—Most of the schools of the 
Local cir- 
ulustances necessitate a later opening at some 


ounty opened on November 15th. 
shools. Teachers’ meeting on the 13th was 
well attended and Superintendent Johnson 
wade an interesting talk. A night school for 
juli; has been opened at Courtland and is 
This school is run under the 
spices of the district school beard, but the 


laine good work. 


vrvices of the teachers are given free of 
harge, 

‘i ry—The Surry County Negro Farmers 
Fair Association held its first fair at Lebanon 


Baptist church on November 3d. It was in 
every way a success, both in exhibits and at- 
tendance. Admission was free to all and ex- 
cellent addresses were delivered by State 
School Inspector A. L. Lincoln, Supt. L. N. 
Savedge and Mr. George Davis, of Hampton 
Institute. Mill Farm School opened two weeks 
sarlier than the other schools in the county, the 
extra time being paid for by the league. The 
Junior League also furnished two very good 
teachers’ desks at a cost of $13 and turned 
over $15 to Superintendent 
school library. 

Susser—With from 
superintendent and local boards, patrons are 
aiming in each league to paint every school 
house in the county. 


Savedge for a 


heartiest co-operation 


Westmoreland—Nothing of special interest 
to report. 

York and Wariwich—We held a very success- 
ful rally and concert on Thanksgiving Day and 
night at St. John’s Baptist church for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for a new graded school 
building at Charles Corner and $36.58 was 
Our Junior League raised $20.01 as 
their first month’s work for this purpose. 


raised, 


At the time of writing the above (December 
20th) no report for November has been  re- 
ceived from //enrico county. 





CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Secretary 


THE WORK IS GROWING 


Nearly every mail brings to us an encour- 
vine report of a new league being organized. 
wil perhaps the most encouraging feature 
yout it is that these organizations are being 


‘nue in most instances by the teachers c¢ 


We have already passed the thou- 


“uid ‘uark and hope we may socn have 1,100. 


Mr. C. J. Chartters, one of our school trus- 


les in Stafford county. has organized about 


lf . dozen leagues during the past few 
He says that he finds it the best way 
‘really improve the school cenditions in his 


district. It might be well for other trustees 
to consider this matter. In fact, we heard 
from a number of the trustees of the State 
in reference to the splendid work the league is 
doing for the schools in their respective dis- 
tricts, and we feel sure that it is the very best 
way for a trustee to secure the support of the 
patrons in his district. 

Miss Lucy Terrell, who is now connected 
with the State Board of Health, has been do- 
ing some splendid work in Franklin county. 
Superintendent W. D. Rucker, of Franklin, has 


just written a glowing account of Miss Ter- 


rell’s work. and savs that she organized eight 
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leagues during a tour in that county. It is 
very encouraging to know that we have the 
hearty support of the entire State Board of 
Bealth in this work. 

Our State school inspectors are being called 
on regularly, during their inspection trips, to 
organize leagues in the county where they are 
at work, so that it is now getting to be a reg- 
ular occurrence to have the inspectors report 
a new league every time they return from a 
trip. 

Thirteen new leagues have been organized in 
Shenandoah county since the first of Novem- 
ber, so that that county now has thirty active 
leagues. 

It is our chief desire now to make each of 
the leagues in the State truly effective. The 
leaders of the league and the school teachers 
should study the needs of the community as 
well as those of the school, then prevail on 
the league to take up the necessary work in a 
censtructive and businesslike way. In_= one 
community better roads may be the erving 
need, in another health and sanitary conditions 
may demand immediate attention. It may be 
that the farmers are not working together, the 
league in that community should put forth 
every effort for better farming conditions. 
Many things in the small towns need attention, 
and the leagues should take up these matters 
systematically. Most of all, we want the 
league to really develop the community spirit, 
and if they will do this, other matters will be 
taken care of in due course of time. One of 
the best Wavs to secure a common view pe int 
and have all of the members of the league 
think about and discuss the same thing is to 
take up and follow out our reading course. 

LEAGUE READING COURSE FOR 1915-16 


We desire to have a reading circle in each league, 
for our people need the information and inspiration 
that may be gained through reading the books and 
booklets here suggested. 


How To BrGIN THE CouRSE. 


The President should either be the chairman of 
the Reading Course Circle or select a good chairman. 
Then every member of the League should be _ in- 
formed akout the course and urgently requested to 
join the circle. 

The names of the chairman should be sent to us 


at once, and later the chairman can send the names 
of all who agree to take the course. 

We will send to the chairman one copy of each of 
the booklets and one copy of the book “The Foes of 
the Body and Their Conquest” free, and will furnish 
a copy of each of the books at the prices quoted be- 
low. 

If only one member takes the course, that one 
will receive the same encouragement that we offer 
the circle. 

The chairman should read the book or booklet, 
then pass it on according to a regular plan, that the 
book may pass from one member to another in or- 
der and with little delay. After the, booklet or book 
has been read by all members of the circle it would 
be well to have a meeting of the circle and discuss 
Tt. 

When a member or members of a circle have read 
all the booklets, the free book and at least two of 
the other books, the name or names and address 
should be sent to us at once, then we will send each 
one a handsome certificate. If one will read the 
other two books to be purchased, in addition to the 
required course, the Southern Conference for Edu 
cation and Industry will approve the certificate. 

We suggest the course be read in the following 
order: 

Booklets. 


‘Looking to the Future in Virginia.” 

‘The Old Time School in Scott County.” 

“The Improvement of Our Virginia Soil.” 

“Benefits of Improved Roads.” 

“Summary of Work of Virginia Highway Commis 
sion.” 

“Mental Defectives in Virginia.” 


Book. 
“The Foes of the Body and Their Conquest.” 
One copy of each of the above to each circle or 


League free. 


Books—Two Required. 


‘New Lives for Old,” by W. Carleton.......... $ .95 
“How Farmers Co-operate,” by Poe............ 95 
“Evolution of the Country,’ by Wilson........ 1é 
“Rural Denmars,” try TAGE «0.6605 o.c vice vein ee 95 


A THOROUGH CANVASS OF SHENANDOAH COUNTY 


The Secretary has just returned from a ten 
days’ trip to Shenandoah county. In compan) 
with Supt. C. V. Shoemaker, we traveled over 


the entire county, speaking on an average ‘ 
three times a day. The people manifeste: 4 
splendid interest in school work by lea‘ 
their home and farm work to attend this 
meetings, whether they were held early in the 
morning, in the afternoon or evening. We ¢> 
pecially tried to reach the small out-of-the-\\) 
schools, many of them one-room schools. 


ng 


f 





co 
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one day we traveled fifty-five miles in automo- 
hil). going into the famous old Powell’s Fort, 
then back across the valley and the mountain 
to | edar Creek. 

lowell’s Fort, in the Massanutten moun- 
tains. the place where Washington had _pre- 
pared to retreat if he had met defeat at the 
hands of the British, has just erected the first 

«|, school in that historie valley. In this his- 
toric place, where an old settler by the name of 
Powell is reputed to have buried a great 
imount of money in the early history of this 
ountry, there are four schools, all excepting 
the one just mentioned being one-room schools, 
and previous to this year the children had no 
high advantages whatever. In_ this 
beautiful, up-to-date building, there assembled 


school 


on a cold, snowy morning a great company of 
Powell’s Valley citizens, and we had one of 
the most enthusiastic meetings during the en- 


tire campaign. Immediately after the exer- 
cises. the league took up a subscription to pur- 
chase a State aid library for the school. They 
have already improved the grounds and fenced 
them in so that next spring the school grounds 
will be the most attractive place in that fertile 
valley. 

At Mt. Jackson, we received a very hearty 
reception, for the people there are eager to 
tall about better schoo! conditions. The splen- 
did result of our meeting was, that the citi- 
zeus took up the matter of raising funds to 
secure the erection of a new school building. 
The movement is now on in earnest, and we 
fee! sure that next September the school at 
Mt. Jackson will open in a modern building. 

Back in the mountains, away from the rail- 
roul or the regularly traveled road, a little 
one-room school called Kipps Schoo!, at ten 
oclock in the morning we were made happy 
by the presence of a group of patrons that 
filled the room to its capacity. After the ex- 
ercises Were over we were served with a whole- 
sone community dinner, and good fellowship 


reirned supreme. The people of this little 


con:munity are certainly working together for 
better school and community life. 

~pace will not permit us to give an account 
of all the splendid meetings we had in the 








county, but we have enumerated these as a few 
examples of the interest the people are mani- 
festing in the school and community life. 
Supt. Shoemaker is enthusiastically leading 
the league forces, with the splendid and effi- 
cient assistance of the county president, Mr. 
W. E. McInturff, and as a result of the work 
of the superintendent and his leagues, quite a 
number of new, modern school buildings have 
been erected within the past three years. 
Besides the work in Shenandoah county, I 
had the pleasure of visiting a league at Mid- 
dletown, in Frederick county, where we have 
one of our very best agricultural high schools. 
A junior league was organized there, and we 
fee] sure it will do very effective work in co- 
operation with the senior league. The next 
visit was to the league at Delaplane in Fau- 
quier county. This league is planning some 
very constructive work for the community, as 
it has already secured the erection of a beau- 
tiful, modern building. The last visit was to 
the league at Mitchells, in Culpeper county. A 
new school building has just been erected at 
this place, so the league is giving its attention 
to better auditorium facilities and good roads. 
My chief regret is that I have been unable 
to respond to scores of calls that came in dur- 
ing the month. I should like to have visited 
every place that extended an invitation, but 
these calls are so numerous that it would keep 
at least half a dozen men busy responding to 
This is truly indicative of the great 
Ilow- 


them. 
progress the league work is making. 
ever we are fortunate in having the 
operation of some three hundred splendid men 
and women in the State who are willing to re- 
spond to invitations to visit the leagues in the 
interest of the work, and we trust that our 
leagues and schoo] teachers will consult the 
list of speakers given in our School and Civic 
League Bulletin, where we feel sure they will 
always find the name of someone who would 
be glad to respond to their call. 


co- 


GOOD ROADS DAY 


Friday, January 28th, has been selected as 
Good Roads Day, and will be so proclaimed 
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by Gov. H. C. Stuart. 
the State Highway Commissioner's depart- 


In co-operation with 


ment, a program has been prepared for that 
day, and will be sent especially to the schools 
where we already have leagues, and to any 
We are 


very eager indeed to have every league in the 


other school that desires a program. 


State observe this Good Roads Day, for one 
of the urgent needs of our country communi- 
ties is better roads, and the leagues could not 
do a better thing than to arouse public senti- 
ment to the point where they will demand the 
improvement of the roads. 

Last vear only 21 per cent. of the leagues 
observed this Good Roads Day, while 9s per 
cent. observed Patrons’ Day. This vear we 
want to make the observations of Good Roads 
Day just as nearly perfect as the observation 
of Patrons’ Day. 


does not let this opportunity pass to create 


Ibe sure that your league 
greater interest in road work. 


LEAGUE REPORTS 


We are giving here several interesting and 
encouraging reports that we feel sure will be 
very eagerly read, for some splendid sugges- 


tions can be gotten from them. 


REPORT OF IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE OF CEDAR 
CREEK DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOL 


The Improvement League of Cedar Creek District 
High School was organized in 1907 by Dr. Frazer 
and Superintendent of Schools, Rev. William C. 
White, at a meeting of patrons in the Healing 
Springs Baptist church. 

Sinee that time the organization has made slow 
but satisfactory growth in membership and every 
way, directing community efforts and interests to 
one common center of general improvement—our 
school. 

It was difficult to report as accurately as we were 
supposed to, on the work of the league in former 
years, the greater drawbacks being irregular attend- 
ance of officers as well as members, consequently 
irregular meetings, therefore but few kent in touch 
with issues that meant improvement, as well as the 
little cash that was raised. 

Special effort, however, has been made to furnish 
the Co-operative Education Association a record of 
all facts of improvement up to May, 1915, and 
we do not cease to hope to be able to report in de- 
tail if it is required or us 

Our work on the whole has progressed smoothly 
and beneficially, since our great aim has been to 
sustain ideals that stood for the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and therefore it is a recognized 
fact that the community in general is even socially 
better because of the influence of this organization. 


Our treasurer's report at the May meeting showed 
a cash balance of $76.18 on hand. Since then we 
have paid $43 for lights for auditorium and alls: 
$4.50 for funeral flowers tor deceased trustee; $5.44 
for duet bench for piano; $4.50 for tuning piano 
$7.13 for spring cleaning of premises and whitewash. 
ing fence. Then with $20 added to our treasury by 
local minstrel talent we were enabled to help the 
school board to the extent of $25 to complete andito- 
rium, kalsomine walls and put the buildings ana 
grounds in order for opening of school in Septem. 
ber. With only $4.91 left in treasury, we are now 
planning to add to this by having an oyster supper 
before Christmas to meet some other improvement. 
Present total membership is eighty-three. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) MRS. GEO. M. KEYSER, 
President, 
Hot Springs, Va. 


MONTPELIER, VA. 


We had a school fair on October the 8th and in- 
vited all the patrons to come. This was making it 
Patrons’ Day, too. 

Never have we had a better, larger, more enthusi- 
astic meeting. The exhibits included everything, 
from a pig to landscape drawings, and the cooking 
and sewing were very attractive. We especially liked 
the hearty interest as shown in the Home Depart- 
ment by the lovely hand work and excellent cooking 
brought by patrons and friends, and certainly the 
150 premiums’ subscribed by the neighborhood 
showed the spirit of co-operation. 

M. C. WILKIE 


Sandy Point, Va., November 19, 1915 

We had a very rainy evening for our Patrons’ Ia) 
exercises, but, notwithstanding, all of the children 
were present and did beautifully with their recita 
tions and songs. 

We have a very small neighborhood, so I was not 
the least discouraged when only fifteen besides my 
twelve pupils enrolled were present. We felt repaid 
for our labors by the pleasure we gave them. 

Our league always does good work. We ever 
take in less than thirty dollars at our entertain- 
ments, and we do not usually have more [han 
twenty present. 

The league has enclesed our acre lot with a woven 
wire fence; purchased a library with the Stat« Lid 
We have also gotten a chandelier and stove si ‘ 
year ago last October, when I took charge 0 
school. We then had twenty dollars in the treasury 

The league also furnishes us with such sujlies 
as paper towels, oil for the use of our domesti: s¢! 
ence class and materials for primary work 0: {0} 
other supplies of the same nature. 

We shall have an entertainment to raise mit 
money about the middle of December. 

We are hoping for a very successful year fo I 
selves, and we wish the other leagues great sti °5s 

If the other teachers of Virginia feel as I do yut 
the league’s work, they would not teach in a om 
munity where there is not a live league. 

Yours cordially, 
MABEL C. HAY> 
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| » Co-operative Education Association of 
Vie nla. 

(cers for the ensuing year: 

| esident, Mrs. B. B. Munford. 

| +t Vice-President, Gov. Henry C. Stuart. 

~ ond Vice-President, Major James H. 
Dooeyv. 

| oird Vice-President, Dr. J. P. MeConne%. 

Jeoasurer, Henry W. Anderson. 

secutive Secretary, J. H. Montgomery. 

lyrector of Leagues, Miss J. Douglas 
Wrivht. 

lie meetings of the Association at the 
Conference just closed were the most success- 
fil and encouraging ever held. 

lie most enthusiastic meeting of the Asso- 
chition was that of the delegates of thie 


various leagues held in Room 111 of the John 
Mar-hall High School on Friday, November 


(that 9 A.M. There were addresses by Hon. 
Roswell Page, Mr. Henry W. Anderson, Dr. 
James TL. Dillard, Mrs. W. A. Burrows, Presi 
dent of the Richmond Federation of Mothers’ 
Clubs and Mrs. William G. Stanard, President 
of the Richmond Edueation Association, and 
Mir. Frank R. Chambers, of New York, one of 

r contributors to the work. Short reports 
from a large number of delegates were heard 
with great interest. The room could not be- 
in to hold those who desired to hear the 
specches and reports and the enthusiasm ran 
« ligh that when the hour arrived for the 
necting to adjourn tt was voted to continue for 


another hour. Miss J. Douglas Wright was 
swamped with reports just before and during 
the Conference. There are about 1,000 active 
leagues in the State and it is a matter of regret 
that because so many reports came in at the 
last moment it was impossible for the League 
Map to show all the new leagues and the work 
done. 

The Executive Committee of the Association 
met on Friday, November 26th, at 11 A. M. 
and laid plans for the continuance of the work. 
The Committee was much pleased with the out- 
look and desires to express thanks not only to 
the thousands of school patrons but to the 
teachers and school officials throughout the 
State who have taken such great interest in 
the work of the Association. 

Secretary J. H. Montgomery thinks we 
should have 2,000 leagues in the State by next 
November. 

The closing meeting of the Educational Con- 
ference, which was a memorial to Robert C. 
Ogden, and held Friday under the auspices of 
the Co-operative Education Association, will 
long be remembered. It was the most largely 
attended meeting ever scen at an educational 
conference and the addresses by Dr. FE. A. Al- 
derman, of the University of Virginia, Dr. 
Wm. Adams Brown, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. New York, and Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent Delaware College, were among the finest 
ever delivered in the State of Virginia. 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by The Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 


Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster; The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 
Associate Editors: Miss Nora Houston, Miss Mamie Baughman, Miss Edith Leeson, 
Miss Adele Clark, Mrs. Geo. J. Bull, Miss E. M. Williamson 


ANCIENT ART. 


Babylonian, Assyrian and Persian. 


Tie most imperative calls felt by primitive 
uit were to provide means of sustenance, de- 
fen~ and shelter. 

\ ter a certain facility had been gained in 
‘ip lving these needs, influenced by nature's 


infinite variations he began to modify the 
plain surfaces of vessel, weapon and wal!, his 
lines representing the things he saw around 
him. 

Irrespective of locality or climate, there are 
a number of these representative signs com- 
mon to all newly developing people. Water 
Was represented by a zig-zag line. the earth by 
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two very close parallel lines, the sky by a 
semi-circle, vegetables by a perpendicular line 


crossed by horizontal or obliquely meeting 


ones. When psychologically more developed 
the circle based on the sun whose life-giving 
qualities were quickly manifest, began to sig- 
nify superhuman power and eternity, and with 
it was associated the feather as representing 
that creature which could come into the near- 
est relation to it. 

Irom this source developed on the one hand 
writing, by way of the hierglyph, which first 
pictures the thing meant: secondarily repre- 
sented the principal sound in the name, then 
became conventionalized and finally was super- 
On the 
which is broadly speaking an at- 


seed by an arbitrary sign. other 
hand, Art 
tempt to make something that in its nature 
contributes only to the material need, contrib- 
utes to the esthetic as well. 

In addition to these homologous signs, the 
representation of indigenous forms of plant 
or anima! life served to give local characteris- 
tics, while the technical differences entailed by 
tended to 
development also along individual lines. These 


geological formation, increase the 
variations assist the student of history in de- 
termining the exact date at which one nation 
has come into contact with another, perhaps 
more readily than those otherwise manifested, 
for their recognition requires a less subtle an- 
alysis than do those developing in music, lit- 
To the archae- 
indebted. 


erature, manners and customs, 
ologist in turn is the art student 

Inspired by the sacred writings, the region 
enclosed by the Tigris and Euphrates, com- 
posed of Assyria in the North and Babylonia 
in the South, was early the objective of seek- 
ers after exact knowledge, but it was not un- 
til the time of Layard in 1840 and Botta in 
1842 that scientific and systematic exploration 
was attempted. 

In general. the method followed is to seek in 
a carefully calculated vicinity for fragments 
glass, which being light in 
gradually to work to the sur- 


of pottery or 
weight, are apt 
face. There they sink a shaft diagonally un- 
til other remains that promise to be interest- 
surface. is found— 


ing, preferably a_ floor 
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thence a horizontal line of excavation is fol. 
lowed as far as appears indicated, unless some 
extraneous interference, such as lack of funds 
or objection from surface owners, occurs. Fre. 
quently, after one level is exhausted, the diag. 
onal shaft is extended—and something of ever 
greater value is discovered. From such exea- 
vations records of many occurences mentioned 
in connection with this vicinity in the Old 
Testament have been recovered and much light 
shed on the early history of the human race. 
But so far, we have no record of the earliest 
times. Proof has been found that prior t 
5000 B. C. the Southern part of this plain was 
settled by a race called Sumerians, who prob- 
ably came from the Persian Peninsula, ani 
who brought with them an alphabet in cunei- 
form, or wedge-shaped letter—and a know 
ledge of casting in metal, and who rapidly ad- 
vanced in civilization. Mention is made of a 
silver statue presented as a trophy about that 
and it is most interesting to find in the 
head of one of diorite, the 
hardest known form of granite, produced some 


time-— 
decorated dress 
2,000 years later by the same race, the smal! 
spiral shaped rosettes which we are accustomed 
to associate with Etruscan jewelry. In gen 
eral this statue displays a knowledge of con- 
struction, an appreciation of the beautiful, and 
a facility of execution that would do credit 
to an artist of to-day. 

As early as 3800 B. C., however, there ap- 
pears to have developed a powerful Semitic 
element, and Sargon I of this race gained thie 
ascendancy, and for a brief space dominated 
the entire plain and made many foreign con- 
quests. During the reign of his son, we first 
find mention made of the city of Babylon. 
From about 2300 B. C. and lasting 296 years. 
Babylon was under an Amorite dynasty «nd 
dominated the whole of Babylonia. This was 
a pre-eminently peaceful time, devoted to the 
building of temples, the adorning of cities. lig- 
ging of canals, making of roads, and frat ing 
of laws. 

The topographic characteristics of the ¢\! 
try may perhaps have induced this peac ful 
spirit. Very fertile, and possessing ne) ir 
stone nor mineral wealth, there was enc ‘I! 


l- 
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t to a quiet rather than aggressive life. 
The :caterials at hand were the softer wood 
nl jay: and it is due to their facility in 
riting on tablets of the latter that we are so 
familar with their life. 

\yong the interesting finds made by De 


Vorein at Susa is a Stele giving 283 laws, ap- 
vine to both publie and private life. 


Tho lack of stone in Babylonia made every 
ebble precious and led to a high perfection in 
ihe art of gem cuttings and two very fine seal 
inders have been found. 

The fact that their building material was 

vessavily chiefly of brick, contributed to the 
evelopment of the art of painting rather 
than sculpture,—and the walls were brilliantly 

vorated with frescoes, enameled tiles, painted 
terra cotta, and insets of bronze and gold. 

We find the first mention made of Assyria 
na tablet dating frem the reign of Hammu- 
sili, Babylon’s most noted king, about 2250 
I. ©. and it seems quite probable that it was 
tien a newly settled dependency of the latter. 

About the 17th century B. C., it became an 
ndependent kingdom—led an interesting and 
productive about a thousand 
years. at one time having conquered Baby!on, 
isparent city, but finally, 606 B. C., was over- 
powered by Babylonia and Media and Nine- 
veh. its most magnificent city, was destroyed. 

kyven during its existence as an independent 
‘nvdom, Babylonian customs of both life and 
‘hought persisted, and it is a most interesting 
fact that to its main point of difference in 
wssessing both stone and metal, we owe our 
nowledge of the art form which Babylonia 
reated, 

The famous winged lions and bulls with hu- 
nan heads from Nimrud, dating from 1260 
5. C. are in a practically perfect state of pres- 
ervation, and other winged creatures are found. 
Many of the decorations are geometric in de- 
‘ign. as in the center of a sculptural slab from 
Vineveh 668 B. C., which also shows a form 
of jewelry rosette, a conventionalized palm leaf 
sand and a very beautiful lotus border, the 
titer probably the result of Egyptian influence. 
Othe art forms which they originated are a 
Keystone arch, the barrel vault veilings, col- 


existence for 


umns, forms very similar to both the Doric and 
the Tonic, and a general use of terracing. 
With the coming of the Persians under Cy- 
rus in the reign of Balthassar, the ancient 
Chaldean, was finally reduced to foreign rule. 
With the Persians, the column became a 
more important architectural factor. The in- 
terior spaces of their structures were much ex- 
tended, and both capitals and columns were 
profusely decorated: animals were used on the 
former position as well as the latter. The Per- 
sians being fire worshippers, seem to have con- 
fined their religious structures to altars, and 
the majority of the structures so far discov- 
ered, are those erected for dwellings by the 
rulers. Few buildings have surpassed in area 
the Palace Hall of Nerxes, which 
10,500 square meters. To the advance of sculp- 


covered 


ture and painting Persia made few contribu- 
tions. 
Mamie B. Baveuman. 

References: 

Journal of American Institute of Archae- 
ology. 

History of Ancient Art—Reber. 

History of Architecture—Fergusson. 

The American Federation of Arts sends out 
exhibition slides and lectures, which will be 
not only educational, but a means of having 


most attractive entertainments. 


The Federation also publishes “Art and 
Progress,” a monthly, which gives details as 
to these slides, as well as publishing splendid 
lectures, suggestions and helps for teachers. 
and the latest art news of the world. This mag- 
azine would be a most valuable addition to the 
school library. . 

For particulars write to the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, 1741 New York Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





ABOUT POETRY 


There isn’t much in writing poetry, 
Big pey for clever rhyming is a myth, 
A very lucky bard, indeed, is he 
Whose Ode to Keats pays what he owed to Smith. 
—Judge. 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE C. BAIRD 


In each issue of the Vireinta JourNAL or 
Kpucation there will appear a program includ- 
Ing music appropriate to each month and sea- 
son, With hints for preparing the same. 

This will be of great assistance to the grade 
teacher, who is constantly needing such ma- 
terial. 

In order that there may be no monotony of 
ideas, arrangements have been made with su 
pervisors in each section of the State who will 
in turn plan these programs. The one for Feb- 
ruary will be arranged by Miss Christine Mur- 
ray. Musical Director at the Farmville 
Normal. 

There will also appear occasionally, articles 
by musicians and by those who though not 
musicians by profession, have recognized the 
Important part which music plays in the edu- 
cational scheme. 

If there is any particular phase of the work 
Which a teacher may wish published, let her 
write to Miss Baird or to Miss Ella Haves. 
Newport News. Every effort will be made to 
satisty all needs. Please read the minutes of 
the Richmond meeting of the Musie Section, 
In order that vou may see what was aecom- 
plished for music in 1914-1915, Notice particu- 
larly the resolutions which were adopted, and 
passed by the Executive Board and by the 
Superintendents. 


A number of good rensons seem to me to urge 
the teaching of music in the public schools. 


Much of our attention is consumed with 


routine and details of the school day. All this 
has great value and this value is really en- 


hanced by a brief period devoted to a subj 


not classed as tedious or severe. Music leads to 
a relaxing of tension and seems to inspire a 
better spirit in the student body. 

Very few students will attain great excel- 
lence but it is a part of good training to give 
every boy and girl at least an introduction to 
the universal language. Not to give the ele- 
ments of music is to deny a real pleasure to 


pupils and at the same time to keep perm 
nently closed to them an art all can enjoy and 
a few perhaps adorn, 

Krom a purely disciplinary viewpoint, musi 
is a boon to the school. The “break” for thy: 
music period has a physical as well as a peda 
The laughter or the yell of tly 
recess period is but the natural exuberance o! 


vogic value, 
pent up feeling. Music offers somewhat th 
same sort of physical relief but it is measure: 
by rhythm and harmony. It must not be pre 


sented as a formal and exacting branch, fo 


this would defeat one of its chief purposes. A. 


song and poetry delight the evenings of th: 
weary, so school music ought to lghten tl 
hearts of pupils. 

lo develop something of the aesthetic sens 
is a phase of education too much neglected 
Music is one of the cultural subjects which may 
appeal to all and inspire all. It will give ton 
to education, and home and church ought t 
feel the effects of its training. 


Music is an eloquent means of expressing 0! 
inspiring patriotism. One reason why Amer 
cans compare so poorly with foreigners in sing 
ing national airs is found in our indifferenc 
to school music. Little wonder that the Germai 
soldier today will march anywhere to t! 
strains of “The Watch on the Rhine.” When 
boy he was taught it thoroughly and well. I’ 
has been for him a constant inspiration anc | 
coupled him to the destiny of the Fatherlan 
as nothing else can do, Our repertoire of li 
tional airs is excellent but our rendition ¢ 


them is not inspiring. The fundamental ‘nea? 


of encouraging this fine national trait ‘s ! 
common school music. T am not sure thet en 
phatic instruction in patriotism throug 
common school is not the first step towa:d 1 
telligent national preparedness, and T ai: st 
that music will quicken this step. 

*Written by Mr. Harris Hart, Super nite! 
dent of Schools, Roanoke, Va., for the ‘us 


column of VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF Ept CATION 2 


Miss Ella Haves’ request. 
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School Mews 


VIRGINIA LAWS 


nna L. Jones has performed a valuable ser- 
the cause of education in the State by the 
on of “An Abridgment of the Virginia Laws 
ig Education,’ recently issued from the 
). P. Bell Company, Inec., Lynchburg. 
rpose of the work is well stated 
introduction: 
ie mass of the people who desire, as a basis 
igent service, an accurate knowledge of the 
the State concerning education, there has 
dependable source of information onen for 
renee and ready comprehension. To meet 
d | have prepared this volume. [ trust it 
il its mission of bringing within convenient 
-eneral knowledge of the provision made by 
for the education of her people, to the end 
lligent interest may quicken to wise action, 
toward the enforcement of existing good 
repeal of unwise ones, and the enactment 
\dditional statutes needed to equip Virginia 
rightful place in the forefront of the fight 
illiteracy—the battle upon which the success 
Republic depends. The book will serve as 


in the 


authoritative and convenient reference digest for 


ms who have occasion to take action under 


hool laws.” 
olume is a complete compendium, in 285 
of all the educational laws of Virginia, 


when 


taking 


Sy 


d of the mass of legislative verbiage so con- 
to the layman, correctly internreted and 
stated in a terse, plain style that makes easy 
understanding and accurate retention of the 
ven. The sub-divisions of the subject are 
erouped and arranged and the mechanical 
of the book unusually attractive. One for- 
reading it that law is dry. Only the 
accuracy with which every staiement 
fied by reference to Constitution and Code 
realization that the entertaining book is 
| authoritative legal treatise covering every 
d down in the laws concerning education in 
hook proper is divided into three parts: TI. 
vation and Administration of the Public 
hool System;” II. “institutions Educational 
icter;” III. “Revenues and Property.” 
ctiens of Constitution and Code ané all Acts 


‘inbly are given in proper order, with subject 


the tables forming Part IV. 
\ppendix gives the regulations of the State 
' Edueation, rules of the State Board of 
soverning the publie schools, a list of the 
publie school officials, and the provisions of 
ith-Lever bill.” 
rt I can be found every provision of the law 
ig the establishment, distribution, use, man- 
and administration of the public free 
graded schools, high schools, night schools. 
iral schools, normal schools, etc.—the com- 
education law, school age, distribution of 
districts, health text books, teachers’ pen- 
ontracts, and certificates, executive officers, 


e State, city and county officers having 
1 connection with the public schools, their 
tions, election, terms of office, powers, 
te, 


| tells of the State instituti.as of learning, 
and schools for the defective, deficient and 


delinquent—the free service they render the State, 
how they are governed and all other provisions 
affecting them, so far as laid down in the laws of 
the State. Part II also gives the miscellaneous 
provisions of the law concerning education and edu- 
cational institutions and agencies—State, local and 
private. 

Part III will be found of special interest to those 
concerned with questions of State support and aid 
for educational work and a great convenience to 
legislators and citizens asking special school and 
college appropriations. It deals with Revenues and 
Property, and gives in plain, simple terms the 
sources of State and local school funds, states the 
provisions of the 1915 tax laws, gives the amount 
of State school revenues from property and capita- 
tion tax and interest on the literary fund for the 
past five years, and shows in orderly arrangement 
all appropriations made in aid of education from 
1910 to 1916. The provisions for local school funds, 
county, city and district, are clearly set forth. 
There is an interesting chapter on “Funds for Edu- 
cation Derived from Glebe Lands and Church Prop- 
erty and from Gifts, Grants, Devises and Bequests.” 
The chapter on Real Estate and Personal Property 
gives the specifications for public free school build- 
ings, the powers of school boards in relation to the 
purchase, condemnation, sale and exchange of school 
property, quotes entire the Act of 1914 providing for 
the use of school buildings as social] centres, and 
gives many other valuable legal facts. Another 
chapter treats of loans and bond issues for educa- 
tional purposes. Under Administration of Revenues 
and Property held in the Interest of Public Educa- 
tion, the whole procedure in connection with school 
funds is briefly and clearly laid down in orderly 
sequence, from estimates required, through levying, 
collection, apportionment, custody and disbursement, 
to reports and settlements. The last chapter gives 
the Costs of Administration—salaries, expenses, 
treasurers’ commissions, etc. 

The State Board Regulations governing the certifi- 
cation of teachers are well grouped for ready refer- 
ence in the Appendix. 

Nothing has been omitted; on the contrary, for 
the sake of prcopver grouping, provisions are some- 
times repeated, though never unnecessarily. The 
book is impressive in the completeness with which 
the ground has been covered and the sure touch 
with which the gist of the law has been sifted from 
a chaff of words 

Miss Jones is exceptionally well equipped for the 
work she has ‘so successfully accomplished. For 
many years she was connected with one of the most 
prominent law firms of the State, when in all but 
name she was a lawyer actively and responsibly 
engaged in the work of a large and varied practice. 
In later years she has taken prominent place among 
the volunteers who, believing every citizen owes a 
service to the State, have chosen work for the public 
schools as an avocation. In this field her experience 
has likewise been broad and varied and her work 
has been marked out by broad, constructive ideals. 
She is perhaps most widely known through her work 
for the school fair movement, which she originated 
and developed to great usefulness throughout the 
State, but she has also given active service with the 
Co-operative Education Association in organizing 
and furthering the work of school leagues, and was 
one of the leaders of the group of women who last 
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Lynchburg public 
schools said to be the most comprehensive ever 
completed in Virginia. Through the press and in 
pamphlet on school fair and school league work she 
has heretofore contributed much of value to the 
school literature of the State. 

becoming convineed that in 
illiteracy was being seriously 


winter made a survey of the 


Virginia the fight 


against impeded by 


the people’s unfamiliarity with the State’s educa- 
tioanl resources, provisions and plans, she, with 
characteristic energy, turned the force of her trained 
legal mind and constructive powers to the task of 
supplying the need her experience had discovered 
to her. It is equally characteristic of her that in 


the face of remonstrance that $1.00 was far below 
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the value of so comprehensive and scientific a yp). 
ume as her Abridgment of School Laws, she has key 
the price thus down within the reach of all why 
may feel the need of a copy. 

Press and bar and educators 
have greeted the book with warm welcome 
praise. The opinion is freely expressed that 
school official or teacher can afford to be without , 
copy, and that it should be in every school and «& 
lege library and in the hands of every schoo! work; 
and patron. 

As is the custom with law books of a simils 
character, it can be kept up to date by means , 
annotation slips provided at the end of each sessii 
of the legislature. 


all over the Sta; 


Our Letter Bor 








picture of the Springfield School 


The above is a 
in Mount Vernon District, Fairfax county. The 
large windows seen on the side of the building give 
light and ventilation to one of the cloak rooms; the 
small windows, placed high, are to the rear of the 
pupils when seated. Most of the light in the class 
room comes over the left shoulders of the pupils 
from the rear of the building. The teachers’ desk 
and blackboard face the small windows referred to 
above. This school is well equipped. To the front 
by the roadside is a good well with concrete top and 
pump; in the rear is seen a first class woodhouse, 
and in the background one of the two sanitary out- 
buildings. There will be no difficulty in making this 
a standard school. Would that there were hundreds 
of small schools like this in Virginia! 
SUPERINTENDENT PAXTON’S PLAN FOR IN- 

TERESTING TEACHERS IN STANDARD 
SCHOOLS 


Editor Journal: 

Superintendent Earle K. Paxton, of Rockbridge, 
has very few small schools that can be standardized 
this session; but the following circular letter sent 
to all his one and two-rocm teachers shows that he 
intends to get tangible results in the matter of im- 
proving his country schools. Jy tax 


To One and Two-Room Teachers: 

You will find enclosed a score card for country 
schools. While very few of our schools can become 
standard this session, these cards are being sent to 





every one and two-room school in the county in or. 
der to stimulate improvement in conditions in thes 
schools. Teachers will please note carefully eye 
item on the score card, check each one possessed by 
the school, and return to the division superintend 
ent within a week. This will show the exact coy 
ditions at each school at the present time. You will 
receive, if you have not already received, anothe 
card, an exact duplicate of the one enclosed. Upo 
this record the items your school now possesses 
add each improvement as it is made, and return to 
the division superintendent on March 1, 19l! 
Schools will be graded according to the increase in 
points scored by the first of March over the number 
scored now. An honor roll will be published of t! 
schools in the county showing the greatest improv 
ment according to points scored. This honor rol! 
will give the names of the schools, the teachers, th 
districts and the increase in points scored. An 
school making in increase of ten points will be giver 
a place on the honor roll, but the larger the increas 
the nearer the head of the list any particular school 
will be placed. 

Very little can be done without the help and co 
operation of the patrons. Every teacher is there 
fore asked to have a patrons’ meeting, explain and 
show the conditions at the school. Solicit their hel 
and encouragement. An active school and civi 
league is therefore the first point this letter would 
urge unon every teacher in the county. 

Hoping this plan will meet with your approval 
and trusting that conditions will be improved in al! 
our one and two-room schools, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
EARLE K. PAXTON, 
Division Superintendent 

Note.—Schools that will try for the standard 4 
ploma will send in the second card as soo! as 4 
points are scored. Position on honor roll will be 
given independently of the starred items. 


AN APPRECIATION 





Editor Journal: 

The two articles, “And a Little Child Sh: | Lead 
Them” and “Showing Off Before the Supr nitené 
ent,” in the December issue of the Journal — «pellet 
me to this expression of acknowledgment. could 


almost say compelled me, so strong was th: elin 
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sO one of the many readers should voice 


“V0: or | | now to be the sentiments of many. 
oo Hep » thr article first mentioned the ideal Christmas 
My ont i the touching incident of the poor wo- 


| gift so finely prized by the recipient, is 
n style and language that charm and de- 
€ and eader. 

“68 . ihe superintendent’s visit the delicious hu- 
HOU a per.ading the event despite the all too serious 
nde the school, the embarrassment of the 
worke ie classes and the exercises, all conditions 
of school now happily passing, are all por- 
id the hand of a master in the art of de- 
ans | eription. making the article a literary gem. 


, State i 


In passing we would also like to take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing our enjoyment of Secretary 
Chesterman’s “News Notes.” With his skillful pen 
he vitalizes and renders attractive what would 
otherwise be dry and tiresome detail. 

These and other articles of a professional nature 
selected for merit makes the Journal a_ splendid 
teachers’ publication—interesting, inspiring and in- 
forming. 

May the 
one. 


New Year be for it a most prosperous 


R. L. STICKEL. 
Winchester, Va., December 20, 1915. 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


NOVEMBER REPORTS 


ly Accomaek, our work as a whole is progressing 
| am pleased with and watching with interest 
elopment of English and Commercial work 
troduced in the high schools at Parksley and Acco- 
it is my opinion that the sooner we bring our 
ools to touch more closely the practical life 
Upor our pupils, the better the results. 
é G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
Mw © 
hoeols of Alexandria city closed November 
“ih for the Thanksgiving holiday and reopened the 
lowil Monday. Many of our teachers attended 
nuual conference of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
tion held in Richmond, November 25, 26 and 27. 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
. | 
<-hools in Alleghany county are making good 
iver progress this fall. The school fair held in October 
:done a great deal toward instilling interest into 
hoo the practical side of school work. At the last meet- 
2 of the board of supervisors arrangements were 
de to have the Girls’ Canning Clubs to continue 
r excellent work. J. G. JETER. Supt. 
S OM 
[have just returned from a trip covering a large 
ri of Amherst county and find the schools in ex- 
lent condition, attendance both larger and more 
cular than last year at this time. Some of the 
ools were late commencing owing to the erection 
new buildings or additions to the old, but all are 
in operation and doing well. 
Cc. L. SCOTT, Supt. 
SS ff OS 
The school fair, which was held on the 6th of No- 
was a decided success. One of the largest 
that was ever assembled in Brunswick 
ttended the fair, and all seemed pleased at 
Its. The school parade attracted much at- 
lion, there being about 1,200 school children, 
per cent of the entire white school popu- 
N01 the column. The annual County Teachers’ 
lule was held the two days preceding the fair, 
Was well attended. We were able to maintain 
, “tT record of 160 per cent membership in the State 
‘chers’ Association. The teachers evidenced much 


ed by 


liend 


d iad 


“precistion of the action of the board in giving 
em t Virginia Journal of Education this year. 

t all colored teachers have been secured, it 
* sratiivying to note that the number of emergency 





certificates has been reduced nearly half of what it 
was last term. R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 
Mw © ft 
Will somebody be good enough to suggest a solu- 
tion of a matter that is a very serious one with us 
in some of the school communities in Caroline coun- 
ty? What can be done for the children whose par- 
ents are opposed to vaccination? In one of our white 
schools the October enrollment was thirty-four, the 
November enrollment eighteen. Sixteen children 
taken from school because their parents are opposed 
to having them vaccinated. There must be some 
remedy for this deplorable condition. Vaccination 
vs. Education. If we cannot have both, certainly the 
latter is the only remedy for the former. If we neg- 
lect the latter, can the former be of much effect? 
The real trouble now is for want of education. Is it 
possible the vaccination law was passed too soon, be- 
fore the people could be educated up to it? 
JOHN WASHINGTON, Supt. 
ws 8 OM 
Craig county schools are doing splendid work this 
session. There has been no interruption in the work 
by infectious diseases up to this time. The teaching 
force is decidedly better equipped than heretofore, 
strong in personality and good energetic workers. 
The attendance has been better up to this time than 
during previous years. We have all reasons to be- 
lieve that a good session’s work is being done. 
W. O. MARTIN, Supt. 
7 ut J 
Attention is called to the large number of visits 
of trustees to the schools of Danville. Also tne large 
number of visits to the homes by the teachers. Can 
any other division make a better showing? 
F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 
Ss © OM 
I regret to announce the death of Mr. J. N. Beck, 
the clerk of the Namozine School Board and vice- 
president of the Dinwiddie County School Board. 
An officer of true worth and decision of character, 
whose accounts and reports were always correct, and 
whose quiet, earnest interest in school matters will 
be sorely missed. EUGENE C. POWELL, Supt. 
S © OS 
The superintendent was sick nearly ali of Novem- 
ber and was unable to give much attention to the 
schools of Fauquier county. Quite a number of 
schools were closed on account of diphtheria and 
searlet fever—one is still closed. This has mate- 
rially affected enrollment and especially attendance. 
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I find quite a degree of interest shown by the teach- 
ers of the various districts in local teachers’ meet- 
ings. E. ALBERT SMITH, Supt. 
@ © OM 
I am better pleased this fall in my visitation of the 
schools of Giles county than in any since | have been 
in office. I find more school spirit in the schools and 
out. Patrons are becoming interested more than 
ever and are talking about better roads, co-operative 
leagues and better schools. ‘There is much to do. 
R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
@ © OS 
Gloucester is still going forward as fast as finances 
and building for permanent results will permit. We 
are trying to shun debt and mushroom growth. 
R. A. FOLXES, Supt. 
¥ © 
The schools of Grayson county are doing better 
work than ever before. Grayson had twenty-five 
teachers at the State Conference. One _ especially 
gratifying feature of the work this year is that done 
in the district organizations. 
G. F. CARR, Supt. 
Mw © 
The enrollment in Greene exceeds last November 
13. Diphtheria has prevailed to some extent and 
lessened the attendance. We are getting in pretty 
good shape now on the book question. Conditions 
are looking bright for school work in this county. 
The enrollment in Madison county exceeds last 
November by 26, with four schools without teachers. 
It seems impossible get teachers for these mountain 
schools. Conditions are very favorable now since re- 
covering from the set-back in obtaining books. 
J. N. MILLER, Supt. 
© 6. Me 
Healthy public sentiment exists among the schools 
of Halifax, and the rural districts are becoming 
every year more interested in the education of their 
children. The county institutes for white and col- 
ored were held on the 12th and 13th of the month, 
and were made more interesting and instructive by 
the presence of Superintendent Stearnes, who gave 
both some practical and interesting thoughts. Super- 
intendent Stearnes is an inspiration to any institute. 
H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 
@S © 
In Loudoun the county nurse has finished a 
month’s werk of school inspection. Her report is 
most gratifying to all concerned. Our increase in 
enrollment and average daily attendance is not large, 
but it is the largest of the past six years. The in- 
crease has been steady as the efficiency of teachers 
has improved. Many leagues were organized during 
the month and school improvement goes steadily for- 
ward W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. 
SS © 
The Nelson county teachers’ institute and school 
fair, held at Shipman on November 4th and 35th, 
were a pronounced success in every way. A major- 
ity of the county teachers was in attendance as well 
as a large crowd of patrons and pupils on each day. 
Many excellent papers were read by teachers and 
splendid addresses were delivered by State Inspec- 
tor of Schools E. E. Worrell and Dr. R. W. Garnett, 
of the State Board of Health. The exhibits were 
too few in number, but in the main of fine quality. 
The boy who won first prize for the best yield of 
corn on one acre raised one hundred and thirty-six 
bushels. H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 
. a 
Dr. W. H. Heck, of the Department of Education 
of the University of Virginia, delighted the patrons 


of the Stonewall Jackson League of Newpori Ney; 
in one of his most interesting and instructive talks 
on the school boy and girl out of school. He met the 
teachers on the following Saturday morning anq 
gave them the results of his recent exhaustive stuq, 
on the conditions of home study on the part of th, 
pupils. We are always delighted to have Dr. He¢;; 
with us. D. A. DUTROW, Supt 
MM © Sf 
In the city of Petersburg the month has been ap 
excellent one, characterized by splendid eftort on th 
part of teachers and pupils. The principal hin 
drance continues to be the congestion caused by th 
influx of people into Petersburg. We were taxed to 
the utmost capacity of the buildings last sessio; 
and this year we have a ten per cent increase oy: 
last year. We have made arrangements to seat every 
child over seven years of age who has applied, by 
have been forced to turn back the mere immatun 
of the six year old children. The school boerd and 
the city council are considering means of relief, Th; 
several mothers’ clubs are rendering valuabie s¢; 
vice in creating public sentiment for considerabk 
additional space and a larger teaching force. We }y 
lieve the future is bright with promise of bette; 
things. F. M. MARTIN, Supt 
“MS © 
November was an ideal month for school visiting 
in Pittsylvania and school attendance of pupils. R: 
port shows 344 schools or teachers at work during 
the month, 11,225 pupils enrolled and 85 schools vis 
ited. F. B. WATSON, Supt 
Se oS OOM 
The Portsmouth night schools opened up in No 
vember with an enrollment of 478. A colored night 
school was opened up this year for the first time, 
and in addition a business course was added to the 
white night school. Our city was well represented at 


; 


the Educational Conference in the persons of three 


members of the board, three principals, assistant 
principal of the high school, two high schoo! teach 
ers, eleven elementary teachers, the drawing super 
visor and the superintendent. 
H. A. HUNT, Supt 
Ss 6S OM 

We visited twenty-four schools in upper S)otsy! 
vania and found most of them doing well, thoush 
gret to report the small enrollment at our large foul 
room school in Livingston. I expect to vis hi 
schocl during December and hope to find 1 in 
creased attendance. 

In Stafford county the educational and t hers 
meeting held at Ramoth »n November 5th w well 
attended. Nearly all of the teachers were in ttend 
ance besides the entire county school board wi!!i i\ 
exceptions, also a fairly representative body pa 
rons. School inspector Mr. J. H. Binford, by !).5 abit 
and inspiring address, rendered the day a cess 
and through his great enthusiasm and aftt!.ctl\ 
personality won the hearty friendship of all present 
The schools of the county are generally pro: 
and school leagues being formed. Mr. J. H. Mon 
gomery delivered a fine address at Garrison\ 
the 19th inst. to quite a gathering of int 
school folks and patrons and organized a sch im 
provement league. We hope to have this ge! man 
with us again in January. JAMES ASHBY, pt. 

ws OS 

Mr. Arthur D. Wright has visited several the 
schools of Warwick and York counties, and ere 
glad to have him with us. We hope to hi: Mr 
Wright visit all of our schools this vear. 

A. J. RENFORTH, 
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to circumstances over which J had no con- 
.as been impossible for me to visit many 
n Wythe during November. My December 
il show improvement I hope. 
G. R. HUFFARD, Supt. 
7 oe a 7 
the month of November, I was able to 
t every section of Bath county. All the 
re progressing very nicely and the enroll- 
rapidly increasing. Several new improve- 
ues were formed over the county, and there 
interest in the standard one-room schools. 
Warm Springs High School opened on No- 
st with an enrollment of eighty-one. This 
ould have a bright future since all com- 
within a radius of four miles are vitally 
din it. Nine of the teachers of Bath county 
i: the State Educational Conference. 
count of unusual demands on the time of 
on superintendent in Bath, he was not able 
any schools in Highland during the month. 
‘eachers have formed new school improve- 
igues at the one-room school communities, 
ig the first step in standardizing their 
The trustees have had some trouble on 
of teachers leaving their schools. In some 
ckness was the real cause of their leaving. 


eases of diphtheria in the county caused a 
it resulted in the closing of a few schools 
, days. The enrollment is not quite normal 
BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
Sf £ 
caks of whooping cough and diphtheria still 
to interfere with the daily attendance at 
ools in Russell county. However, the work 


of the schools has never been so good in Russell as 
it is this year. We are planning several two-room 
buildings to be erected during the coming spring 
and summer. We expect these buildings to arouse 
renewed interest in education in the neighborhoods 
in which they are located. A new, well-built, fine- 
looking schoolhouse usually achieves this result. 
H. W. FUGATE, Supt. 
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The Standard English Classics 








George Eliot The Mill on the Floss 
Macaulay 
Palgrave 
Shakespeare 


Tennyson 


These additions bring the number of texts in this popular series to seventy-nine volumes. 
or circular, which includes the College Entrance Requirements in English for 1915-1919. 


terested also in Trent, Hanson and Brewster's 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


hich has lightened the labors of a great many teachers. 
study of about sixty classics with search questions and a list of supplementary books. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue 


) 


Some volumes recently added 


Speeches on Copyright, with Lincoln’s Address at Cooper Union 
The Golden Treasury—Poems of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats 
Six new titles, making a total of 14 plays in the series 

Five of the Idylls of the King 





Write 
You will be 


In addition to many suggestions, it contains 
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INCREASE YOUR EFFICIENCY | 


Every teacher should learn the art of | 
expression, public speaking, dramatic | 
reading and entertaining. 
WE TEACH 
EFELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


With the lessons you can teach the children to re 
Earn more money and become popular. O 

best literature taught. This is your opportunity if 
you cannot go away to school. Send 4 cent stamp 
tor sample illustrated recitation. 

THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, IN( 


Dept. 58 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 








The Educational Department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of New Jersey, 
Chicago, II]. loans charts, slides and reels for ex- 
press charges and sends out literature to teachers 
Organize a club of rural or town schools to use 
charts and slides in teaching agriculture, domestic 
science and sanitation. Write today. 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 
Fourteen degree courses in Engineering, Agriculture 
Science, Veterinary Medicine, and General Science. 
Two-Year Agricultural Course 


Military Science and Tactics 
regular army 


Commandant detailed fre 

i ourteen units entrance requirement. 

Absolutely necessary cost to state students $256. 

J D. EGGLESTON, President 


W rite for catalogue 








S C H 0 OL § U P P L I E ‘ Catalogue mailed free t 
ers. Speakers, Dialogu 
Drills, Games, Songs, Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, ! 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, Educational B 
Aids for Teachers, Reward Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Col 
phabet, Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, Reco 
tificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, Blackboard Stencils, Colo 
Pegs, Beads, Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raftia, Needles, Sewing Car 
Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, Globes, Charts, Bla 
Dictionary Holders. Address A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, !4 | 


—— 
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PRACTICAL USE 


Every theory must prove its practical adoption before 
it can become of actual benefit to anyone. 

THRIFT has been looked upon by a large number of 
individuals as atheory. Those who have tried it out in 
everyday life will tell you that it isa VITAL FACTOR in 
the social and commercial success of everyone. 


Do not put off Proving it to Yourself if you have 
not already done so. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 


is equipped with every facility for Service in any financial 
capacity allowed by the national laws. 

















MANUAL TRAINING 


The demand for well qualified teachers of Manual Training is greater than the supply. 
Every tendency in school life points toward an increase in this demand. All the agencies 
that are now working toward making the school life an actual preparation for real life are 
emphasizing the need for more and more manual training. 

As an example of the interest of Peabody College in this subject, it is interesting to 
note that the Industrial Arts Building was the first building erected on the new campus. Here 
are located laboratories and shops for mechanical drawing and architectural drawing, free-hand 
drawing, and design, woodworking, carpentry, pattcrn-making, machine shop work, house 
planning, etc. 

Besides these technical courses there are courses in the organization and in the teaching 
of Manual Training which are of special value not only to the teacher but to the superin- 
tendent and principal. 

Students may enter at any quarter and and will find courses open to them in every 
department. 


The Winter Quarter extends from January 3 to March 22, the Spring Quarter from 
March 29 to June 14. The Summer Quarter is composed of two terms; the first extends 
from June 15 to July 21, the second term from July 22 to August 25. Degrees of B.S., M.A., 
and Ph.D. Write for catalogue of year 1915-16. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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TEACHERS Adjustable 





Draper’s “Sanitary” 


Window Shades 











Should send for 


THE 
TEACHERS 
CATALOGUE 


Aod Our 










Catalogue cf 
School Equipment No. 20 
Mailed without charge 








ESTABLISHED 1883 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 






Pat. Jan. 8, ’07 












Write for sample today 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


lead the market for 





Service, Adjustability, 


and Wearing Properties | 


Ask the schools who 
use them and you will 
find that we have 


thousands of satisfied 


customers. 














ALBERT YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Did you getit? tn “Teachingasa Business” 
reason why. This booklet is suggested by our owod observations 
of thirty years of the successes and failures of applications. 
Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue. Chicago. 





estero Ufice 


yeu may find the 











TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG — 4 = 
ZAFOR YOUR SCHOOL 

‘ - 
/ Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselvestodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 
WRITE US ‘ Tell your Ay te oe it — _See if they don’t enter 
Washington eart and soul into the plan. ere is how you can get this 
nd Uinsetn FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...amemmm=e Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these tothe children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or$Sinany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don't wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

ae Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “a 
= AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed insolid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4 After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL’ ORDER FLAG C@.. 138 Meridian St.,. ANDERSON, INDIANA 









‘a 2 


CLYDE W. SAUNDERS 
PRINTER 


RICHMOND, \ 
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Vi ginia School Laws 





Accurately Construed— 
S\ stematically Grouped and Arranged— 
Clearly and Briefly Stated 


{n Avridgment of Virginia Laws Concerning Education 
By Anna L. Jones. 

' the Laws of Virginia now in force concerning 

on, freed from needless verbiage and grouped 

iexed for easy reference and quick comprehen- 


ehly commended by Educators, Lawyers, Law 
's, and the Press of the State. 


iis valuable book should be in the hands of 

ever’ Virginian interested in educational work. No 
officer, teacher, legislator or Commonwealth’s 
y can afford to be without it. 


means of annotation slips prepared by the 
juthor at the end of each session of the legislature 
ume can be kept always up to date. 
sk your bookseller for it, or write to J. P. Bell 
Co., Inc., Publishers, 813 Commerce St., Lynchburg, 
! a. 
ice $1.00; by mail $1.10. Special club rates 
to school boards and teachers ordering direct from 
the publishers in lots of ten or more. 


Washington and Lee Univesity 








LEXINGTON - -_ - ‘ 





FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student-body from 35 States and 
foreign countries. For Catalogue, 


&c., address 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH. 


VIRGINIA 














The Summer Quarter 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


opportunity for instruction on the same basis as during the 
irters of the academic year. 
rgraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and the professional 
s provide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce and 
Ain ration, Law, Medicine, Education, and Drbinity. Instruc- 
en by regular members of the University staff which is aug- 
the summer by appointment of professors and instructors 
er institutions. 
Summer Quarter, 1916 
Ist Term fFune 19—July 26 
24 Term July 27—Sept. 1 


announcement will be sent upon application to the 
Dean of the Faculties 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


National Kindergarten College 








ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL ‘UNE 12 TO AUGUST 4. 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Methods, undergraduate 
and advanced, with model 
demonstration schools. 
Special courses in Play- 
ground and Story Telling. 
Credits applied toward 
diploma. Resident dormi- 
tory on College grounds. 
Many social advantages, — 
parks, play-grounds, bath- 
ing beaches, libraries, art 
galleries, lectures, con- 
certs, theatres.For illustra- 
ted announcement address 
Box 41, 2944 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 























I.P Loose Leaf Books 


Write Let us send you complete descriptive folder about the 
handy, helpful loose-leaf books for teachers and superin- 








for tendents. Fully guaranteed. Write 

_ . 

Price The Bell Book and Stationery Co. 
List 914 East Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


the Examination of Teachers, given by the 
Board of Education of Virginia. 





HERNDON, 








PREPARE FOR THE 


STATE EXAMINATION 


Facts in Reading 


Based upon the Topical Outline in — for 
tate 


PRICE . ‘ 25 CENTS 
Compiled by Mrs. M. S. MOFFETT 
ORDER FROM 


Mrs. M. S. MOFFETT, 
VIRGINIA 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


Gifford’s hve Jay Arithmet has been adopted for « ISive 
basa se for the Vir; i schoo Virginia edition 24 cents | 
troduction of t Ook elieve the arithmet our trom the iracter 
of ada ! i ke eres r roa 
n rk i t More { i 
e1 i i | isa 

I i - i iid es, IS deed i 
of la i lo end ind rapid 
It ¢ i ind and epares fe irithmetic out of school 
wh Ss usua ked i yut pencil and pape 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


for the public schools. This time 


RE-A PTELD as supplementary readers 
the new Fourth Reader is included in the adoptior 

Retail Price 
The Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition) 20) cents 
The Wide Awake First Reader (regular ed.) 
The Wide Awake Second Reader (regular ed.) 
The Wide Awake Third Reader (regular ed.) 
The Wide Awake Fourth Reader (regular ed) 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 


30 cents 
35 cents 
40 cents 


50 cents 





COLLESE OF — 


William and Mary 








I—Kegular College Courses leading to A. B.. B 


S., A. M 


11—Normal Courses to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of 
Schools, etc. 
11I—Special Two-Year Normal Course for High 
School Graduates 





1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 


V—Normal Academy for those not having College 
State scholarships for young 


entrance 
men preparing to be teachers. 


Loan Fund 


For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President 











SURE POP AND THE 


SAFETY SCOUTS 





By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY Written in the interests of Safety 
of the National Safety Councii, and pub 


Bound in cloth. Illus 


First at the suggestion 
lished under its auspices. vi.—130 pages 


trated in colors. Mailing price, 42 cents 





When Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, the 
quaint, mysierious, jolly, lovable little Colonel of 
the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon a thrilling 
series of adventures in safety. They learn about 
the need for Safety First in their adventures with a 
live wire, on the railroad, at a fire, in workshops 
and mills, and they earn the right to wear the 
magic button of the Safety Scouts. Incidentally, 
they gain true ideals of courage, helpfulness, self- 
reliance, self-control 


No more interesting and valuable book for supple- 
mentary reading has been published for years. 
For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 

















Seat Work for Beginners | 


Helps in Learning to Read 


Letter Cards, 480 capital and small letters, print and script, | 
each on a card about | inch square. Price | 

10 cents a set. | 

| 








Word Cards, all the words of the first nine stories of the | 
Howell-Williams Primer. Price 5 cents a | 
set. | 

How To Teach Reading, a manual for teachers. Price |5 | 
cents. 

The use of the cards and other devices for seat work | 

are explained in the manual 

With the Letter Cards go also directions for playing the 

Game of Word Building 


Any of the above-named helps will be sent, in any juan 
tities, with no extra charge for postage or expres Age, 
upon receipt of the price, by 


HOWELL & COMPANY, 
1115 BOSTON ROAD, NEW YORK | 


eed 

















Az 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 





Beautiful Location. Best of Health Conditions. 


Modern in every Respect. 





Prepares teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar Grades and High Schools 


Special courses in Household Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts 





Second term begins january 31, 1916. For information write 


E. H. RUSSELL, President 

















See 











“‘A Step Foward in Reading”’ The 4 ) 
The Riverside Readers Riverside ‘xe 


PRIMER AND EIGHT READERS L te rat u re 


Edited by JAMES H. VAN SICKLE, WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER, 
and FRANCES JENKINS 


Series 


ON THE 
VIRGINIA ADOPTED LIST Recommended by the 
This series offers a superior and distinctive selec- VIRGINIA 


tion of material from the best modern literature, much 
of which is not included in other series. Every selec- 
tion is keenly enjoyed by children, and through the 
use of the books pupils learn to love good reading. For use in High Schools 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


tginia Book ong ~ELOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY jetenatace 


Company, Richmond 
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“IN THE HEART OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL SHENANDOAH VALLEY” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


I'wo-year professional courses for four-year high school graduates 
1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
3. For teaching High School Subjects. 

'wo-year academic course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year academic course for 
three-year high schoo! graduates, to prepare for the professional courses. 

Special courses in Home-making, Dressmaking, and Millinery, and for the preparation of teachers in 
all Household Arts subjects. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural school com- 
munities 

Correspondence Study courses for helping teachers while at work 

Full summer quarter consisting of two six-weeks terms 

For catalog and full information, address 

JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 














UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented : 
I. THE COLLEGE 
In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of alarge number of liberal four 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 





II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 











The Library facilities are excellent. 





The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for en 
trance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional train 
ing of high school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re 


duced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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SPELLING 


ISSUED BY 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 











A BULLETIN ON 
I Theory ot Spelling Instruction 
II Types of Spelling Lessons 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF IT 
‘‘Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 2, Dec., 1914, is a most valuable pamphlet. It is the best of its kind. Enclosed 
ase find 15c., for which please mail me the above named bulletin.”’"—A New York City Teacher. 
‘‘The Spelling Bulletin strikes me as one of the best I have seen. Please advise me what a hundred 
opies of this Bulletin will cost.”"—A Virginia City Superintendent. 
‘I received a copy of your Spelling Bulletin and have read it carefuily. I like it so much that | should 
xe to put a copy in the hands of each one of my teachers.’’—Another Virginia City Superintendent. 


57 pp. Price 15 cents. 


The Book Room, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, Farmville, Va. 




















STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


Second quarter opens January 4th. Offers all the courses usually 
offered in a standard Normal School. Free tuition for all teachers and those 
promising to teach. School in session forty-eight weeks each year. These forty- 
eight weeks are divided into four quarters of nearly equal length. Same credit 
is given for work done in one quarler as for work in the other. Three quarters, 


whether consecutive or not, count as one session of nine months. 


Students can enter very profitably either in September, January, March, or 


June. Second quarter of the present session opens January 4, 1916. 


For catalogue and full information write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 
East Radford, Virginia 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to the 
special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among these ad- 


vantages are: 


I. Irs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the name of the 
‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development and physical health by 
an enforced regularity in food, sieep and exercise. It creates habits of promptitude, 
order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self reliance and force of personal char- 
acter by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his 
antecedent ciicumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform 


and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 


II. Its DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the study of En- 
glish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business, law, political science. 


III. Irs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL ARTS. Pro- 
vision is made for the members of the Seccnd Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of liberal 
arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are illustrated 
by continuous field and laboratory practice, The degrees of B. S. or B. A. are con- 


ferred upon all graduates. 


IV. Irs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately g7aded, and each secures a share of 
the personal attention of the instructor, The success of the educational work of the 
school turns largely on this method. 

V. Irs Economy. The expenses are: tor Virginia cadets $325; for State cadets 
£165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
ren sdical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery and 
as necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in this 
country. This estimate is exc/usive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for 
the entire term, the Arst year being of necessity the most costly, 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


START 
YOUR 
CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATION 
RIGHT BY 
USING THE 
MOST 
ACCURATE 
AND UP-TO- 
DATE MAPS 
AND GLOBES 
IN YOUR 
SCHOOL 


















































EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Virginia School Supply Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





























SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OPERA CHAIRS 
BLACKBOARDS 
WINDOW SHADES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 
SWEEPING POWDER 
SLATED CLOTH 
BOOK CASES 
LIQUID SLATING 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON 
ERASERS. FLOOR OIL, INK 


The Southern Desk Co. 


Box 337 . . Hickory, N. C. 















































ON THE NEW STATE LIST 


The Dictionaries which have been 
Adopted for Use in Virginia Public Schools 
were the only School Dictionaries which Received 
THE GRAND PRIZE 
(Highest Award) 

For Superiority of Educational Merit 
AT THE 





Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary 
QO0O0 words and phrases Fully illustrated 94 Pages o's x 7 inches 
Kor 4th h and 6th grades. 
Webster’s Elementary-School Dictionary 
9,000 words and phrases. 900 illustrations. 120 Pages. 5 x 734 inches 


Sth grades, 


Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary 


i | ases 1 (00 illustrat 


The oniy Dictionary adopted for use in the public high schools 





Books for Courses in Science which 
Fit Students for the “University of Life” 


Clark’s General Science 


This book covers a broad field It is written in an easy. interesting style vet is 
scientific and accurate It makes the pup! familiar with some of the fundamental 
S iples and shows him how to apply them in the common affairs of every- 
day life. Foods, Physiviogy and Hygiene, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Phy- 


nd Geology are some of the topics presented in this book. 


Andrews’s Practicai Course in Botany 


By emphasizing the relation of botany to agriculture, economics and sanitation 


this book brings the study of this subject into close touch with the practical business 
of life. Seeds, food tests, composition of soils, cross fertilization, plant breeding 


sterilization, are among the important and interesting matters treated. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 























